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GRASS SEED. 


Within a few years past there has been a great call 
for our clover and herd’s grass seed, large quantities of 
which have been shipped to Boston and N-York. With- 
in a year or two our farmers have began to sow grass 
seed more or less in the fall with winter rye, and on 
burns, on low meadows after they have been cleared. 
The amount thus sowed is not great ,but unless farmers 
have taken the precaution to save the seed themselves, 
they are very much troubled to get it ; and itis not un- 
frequently the case that our dealers, aftey having ship- 
ped off their stock are under the necessity of sending 
to Boston, importing, it may be, some of the ‘identical 
seed which a little while before they sent off, in order 
to supply the call at home. It is evident therefore 
that more ought to be raised and some saved at home. 
Each year brings an acditional call for it, for there are 
thousands of acres cleared of the forest, and the far- 
mers on old farms are turning their attention to laying 
down their lands, and not only lay down more acres 
but are more liberal with their secd—finding it an ad- 
vantage to sow more per acre than most of them have 
been in the habit of doing heretofore. 

The introduction of clover mills in various sections 
of the country 1s a great help to the farmers, and we 
wish there were more of them. In many places they 
take in the hay or the chaff and clean it on shares, 
aud in other places they do it for hire. We should 
think that a moveable one to accompany a_ thrashing 
machine would be profitable. Why will not some 
Yankee invent a nice small one that can be contained in 
n small compass, and put in operation in “a minute,” 
anddo up the work in less time than that? This 
would induce farmers to sow more and raise more, 
aud as a very natural consequence more would beget 
more, and the farmers would not have to send to Bos- 
ton to buy back the seed they sold in the spring. 


—— @Le— 


trees, and although the hand of artmay not have ex- 


it and around it her charms, and the most heedless 
cannot pass without feeling its influence. Let every 
one set out at least one tree, and though he may not 
live to enjoy its shade or its fruit, somebody will, and 
somebody will bless the hand that reared it, and may- 
hap be inspired to go and do likewise and thus 
you will be instrumental in spreading a useful & praise- 
worthy taste that will be productive of pleasure and 
profit to the community. 


Cro—- 
PICAROONING., 

If there is any difference of grade in thieving, the 
most mean and despicable kind is that of robbing gar 
dens and orchards, And vetitis practiced by many 
who consider themselves respectable and would resent 
being called a thiet as the highest of insults. They 
are a sort of land pirate---Picaroons—harpies who 
would snatch from others what they were too lazy to 
grow for themselves. 

The fruit or articles purloined may not be particu- 
larly needed by the light fingered gentry who purloin 
them, and yet the loss of them be severely felt by the 
real owners. A farmer takes pains to raise a tree— 
to send to a distance and obtain a choice variety of 
fruit, he nurses and watches it day afier day and pro- 
tects it summer and winter, and at Jengthit puts forth 
blossoms and a few specimens of the fruit begins to 
grow. He looks forward with pleasure to the consum- 
mation of his labors, ana the reward of his care and 
attention; at any rate he thinks he will soon be able 
to test the accuracy and result of his choice and know 
for certainty what he has been rearing with so much 


solicitude. 
Now the fruit itself—no matter what it be—whether 


apples—plyms—pears or any thing else, may not be 
worth in P market, three cents, and yet to tho owner 
it has a value not to be measured by dollars and cents. 
Very well, they are nearly ripe, when along come 
some of these loafing nuisances and forthwith strip the 
tree. 





TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
There seems to be two seasons of the year which 
are best for transplanting trees—the spring aad the | 
ll. As svon as the sap is checked in its course it will | 


‘iswer to remove fruit or other trees: and that time! 
sathand, We hope that the season will not be suf: | 
lered to pass by without being well improved. There 
are not fruit trees enough in Maine yet. There are | 
hot ornamental trees enough yet—or rather there are 
“ (tees enough set out in proper situations for orna- 
— en lor we contend that all trees are ornamental. 
hey are the gems which beautify the earth, and | 
Without them we should bave a dreary waste indeed. 
a there a tree socie ty in your village? There 
si . 4 . P 

ire ormry ae eae be ace | 
bat tial ae oe ali, A few individuals with 
. capttal, save time and exertion, can do much 
0 adorning the stree 
's now dead 
the Waving 


ts and highways and making what 
and monotonous alive and cheerful with 
vain er ae of foliage and the song of birds. It is ip 
He mis to exert itself in architectural skill without 
= wae yt of natural objects, to set them off, 
: Mi. sia through any town, city or village, 
clean re ey no trees, although the houses may be 
ingen endidly built, yet there is something want- 
Byes Sa void that wants filling. But pass thro’ 

‘wn well shaded and supplied with ornamental 





Remonstrate with them and they will laugh in your 


face—talk of prosecuting, and they are actually aston- | 


|ished that you should * make such a fuss’’ for tw or 


three apples. What's two or three apples! and that’s 
all the consolation you get. We had rather a man 
would take us by the throat and rob us of our watch, 
pocket book or coat, than creep round our premises 
like askunk in a hen coop, picking off this or that lit- 
tle thing—apple, melon, or berry, and then be so con- 
foundedly astounded if you say any thing against it. 
In the former case there is courage and decision about 


| 
it which may give it the semblance of no small deed, | 
but in the latter, there is nota single redeeming cir- | 


cumstance — nothing to give it the shadow of a 
shade of respectability or decency. It is sinking 
down on a level with the crawling ceptile—nay, be- 
low even that, for the reptile may plead lack of rea- 
son and hunger for excuse, but the Picaroon has 
neither of these to plead in extennation of his nasty, 
sneaking, contemptible acts. 


—<LA— 
WHITMAN'S SEPARATER. 


We were invited the other day to examine the op- 


| eration of Whitman’s machine for Separating and 


cleansing grain from the straw. We found that it 
worked with despatch and cleansed the grain perfectly, 
fitting it for the bin in a very clean state. It was pro- 
pelled by a two Horse Power. We saw nothing to 


prevent it being all that he recommends it to be. He 


erted itself to any uncommon degree, we feel that itis | has recently obtained Letters Patent for his improve- 
‘‘ a beautiful place.’’ Because nature has spread over ment. 


Fast Pecoine, axp Preoine Fast.—Mr. B. Per- 
kins Buraas, of this town, made ten pairs of women’s 
walking shoes, pegged soles, in seven hours and forty- 
five minutes. 

If you can peg faster than this, let's see you Co it. 


“PROFITS OF SWINE RAISING,” TO E. 8. 


Mr. Houmes :—Although I claim not to be an “ ex- 
perienced farmer—raiser of swine, or vender of pork ;”’ 
yet I shall venture a few remarks submitted to the 
consideration of your correspondent E. 8. known to 
me only by his query in the Farmer of June 13, p. 1°}, 
under the above quoted heading. His question—to 
wit— Supposing round hogs to sell for 6 1-4 cents per 
pound, weighing from 200 to 300 pounds after they are 
slaughtered, well fatted; those from 300 to 400 at 7 ete, 
—never expecting much more or less than those prices 
—can a farmer who knows how to keep swine, and is 
careful of his breed, afford pork at this rate, and gen- 
erally do better than at other branches of farming, all 
things considered ?’’—appears to my humble concep- 
tion to involve more, so far as he is concerned, than 
can be readily and correctly answered, even by your 
more “thinking and experienced correspondents,’ un- 
less he should first make known to them where his 
farm is located—(I suppose he has one, though he 
does not tell us exactly so)—what its situation, soil, 
‘and state of cultivation is, together with whatever else 
may, in the least, bear upon the subject matter of his 
question. And even then, if your correspondent be, 
as he intimates, a “ caleulating farmer,’ Yankee or 
not, he might, perhaps, as well or better, come to the 
true answer as any one could for him. However, as 
he appears quite solicitous some one should attend to 
him—and as no other has yet appeared in answer to 
him, I will endeavor to “ calculate”’ a little for him, 
though, from the nature of the case, my calculations 
may be too yankeefied to serve his purpose. 

We will suppose too, his farm (we mean nothing 
personal) has been so managed aforetime as to render 








/it miserably unproductive and barren of profit—a real 
i skeleton, skin-and-bones one, (there are many such in 


| Maine,) and that he is disposed to ‘‘ turn over a new 
leaf,’ and pursue a different course of husbandry upon 


it; one that will perhaps ;equire a levy of 50 per cent 
of its income to be returned to its bosom in the shape 


| 
‘t manures, dressings and other means to enrich and 
| 


improve its condition : Further, suppose E. 8. bas al- 
‘ready made or can easily make an out-fit of suitable 
preparations for swine keeping—say (in plain English) 
a hog-house with a yard immdiately joining it, so fixed 
that it will retain all the water falling upon it, and 
prevent any from running én from adjacent grounds,— 
and still further. suppose he has a proper and conveni- 
ent fixture, or can easily make one, for boiling or steam- 
| cooking roots and other food for swine, so as to have 
every thing, in the least connected with the business, 
convenient and “ neat to a checker,”—for very much 
| depends upon this to the succesc in any business what- 
ever. Lastly we will suppose the soil of E. 8.’s farm 
is more naturally adapted to the growth of roots, 
grasses and grain, than to that of other crops. With 
| all these suppositions, and from facts to me mentioned 
|as data, we proceed to “ calculate’ for your said cor- 
respondent. 

It is found a hog will manufacture in a season, if 
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soil-fed and plentifully supplied with bog mud and | 
other compost materials for manure, from 30 to 40 loads | 
of halfa cord each. By a season is meant the hog's| 
life time—say 15 or 18 months. It is also found the | 


consumed from 60 to 75 bushels of roots—say potatoes ; 
and from 12 to 15 brshels of grain—say barley when 
ground, at the age of 18 mos., at which time he will 
be fitted for the knife. The value of the roots may 
be set at J2 1-2 cents per bushel, and the grain at 50 
cents, and the cost of supplying them with materials 
for manure—making $10 per hog. This calculation 
is allowed to cover all the expense of keeping the hog 
excepting the labor of preparing the food and of feed- 
ing him. The manure (this is an important item in 
the profits of the business) is rated at $1,00 per load,; 
and the hog, 400 lbs. weight, at 7 cts. per Ib. 

Now for the figures showing the result of owr caleu- 
lation, taking for granted the greater numbers named 
to be correct. 

75 bushels roots, at 12 1-2 c. per bush., $9,37 1-2 


15 4 grain at 50 c. 7,50 
For expense of supplying materials for 
manure, 10,00 
o 





Total amt. of feed, &c. per hog, 





400 lbs. round hog at 7 ec. $28 ,00 
40 loads manure at $1,00 40,00 
Total amt. of income, 68,00 





Balance in favor of raising swine, $41.12 1-2 

It will be noticed, this balance or income may be 
varied, accordingly, as the price of roots, grain, &c. 
shall be valued. ‘The 400 lbs. of pork at 7 ¢. per Ib. 
it will be seen, exceeds the total amount of the keep- 
ing, (16,87 1-2) by 11,12 1-2, which, if it were en- 
tirely sunk or consumed in the keeping of the hog, 
yet certainly augers a profitable business, taking into 
view the amount of manure afforded. And this, we 
consider, should be the paramount object of E. S. and 
all others, who would drive a business at pork-raising. 
40 loads of manure returned to the field, who can esti- 
mate its future value ? Suppose it should all be ap- 
plied to one acre, will it not actually increase the in- 
come of it, even for one year, more than double the 
amount allowed to be consumed in the keeping the 
hog? This of itself, is a strong argument in favor of 
swine-raising. But this is not all. Suppose E. 8. 
shall keep 10 hogs as above viewed ; this will afford 
him 400 loads of manure to apply to his fields to en- 
rich and improve them, and this annually for ten years ; 
what must be his increase of income ! what the con- 
dition of his farm! But what we were about to re- 
mark as the best of the argument, is the fact, for so it 
will readily be admitted to be, that in the enrichment 
of his acres and with the increase of his annual in- 
come he will find a proportionable advance in the net 
profit of the same ; that is, the same amount of labor, 
the same quantity of seed, will bring more and more, 
in exact proportion as he shall advance its state of eul- 
tivation. This is an axiom indisputably plain. It 
may be said this all looks very well on paper, but to 
reduce the sayings to practice is the grand point. Can 
it be done? Verily we think so. Hence, in conclu- 
sion, as E. 8. expresses himself quite warily upon the 
subject, and as we do not wish to mislead any one, we 
would suggest to him the a of entering upon a 
course of experimenting in a small safe way, testing 
the truth of his question, and in the sequel, Jet the 
public be made acquainted with the result of his ex- 
perience in the matter. By so doing he will be cer- 
tain to save himself from * plunging into it without ad- 
vice,’ (experience isthe best and surest guide in all 
things,) and thereby gain a useful end to himself and 
also to the public. Whatsay ? May we hope to hear 
from him in due time hereunto toucaing ? 


B. F. W. 
West Sidney, Aug. 1840. 
laine —_—<f>—__— 
Original. 


Salathiel’s Grimalkin becometh herbivorous, whereupon 
he prognosticateth rain, Giveth us sundry queries 
and facts respecting Black Sea Wheat and the 
Rust, and suggests valuable hints teuch- 
ing the rust on potatoes. 


Dear Docron :—Our cat eat grass this morning, 
with an affection equalled only by that which she ex 
hibits towards her daily ration of milk and “ meat 


cats,” the breed favored by witches, which ever sit on 
the shoulders of old hags, when they course through 
the air, mounted on a broom-stick-steed. But she is 


all over, white as the Bishop’s surplice is possessed of 


an amiable temperament, and in manners aud morals, 
exhibited in the bringing up of her frequent kitten- 
broods, may well compare with the mothers of her 
race. Her taking and making her breakfast of grass, 
sitting all the time on the door stone, was marked, not 
only as a “* wonder,” but a “ sign ”’ that falling weath- 
er might soon be expected. Nor has the portent fuail- 


and from the west, and from the north and from the 
south," and each division poured out liberally its quota 
upon us. Lightwing and thunder were in attendance, 
and the flash and roar, as from a park of artillery, con- 
said hog, with but ordinary eating capacity, will have | tinued for a goodly period. A succession of showers |e 

f has oceupied the remainder of the day and the appear- 
ances for a storm are decidedly favorable. 


Rather ao Irish way of speaking, but the meaning can- 
not be mistaken. 
moved that it cannot make its own report audible to 
the ear. I have known men in a thunder shower cal- 
colate the chances of being “ hit,” and as they always 
made it less than one in a million, they would as a 
matter of safety include number one in the multitude, 
and not set him out as a target for the clouds to dis- 
charge their fire at. Could the whole charga be divi-|and for other purposes, as could be desired, Th 
ded amongst the one million instead of being eoncen- vd 
trated on one, I could cypher myself safe, as easily, 
for it would be so scattered in light portions that each 
could bear his own as merrily as all would bear the 
shock from an Electric Battery of human contrivance. | ; 
But as it is now, the dreadful uncertainty is worse 
than the glorious uncertainty of the law, even. 


$26,387 1-2) varieties of wheat are proof against rust. I will try 
and furnish forthwith my quota of the desired “ infor- 
mation.”’ Is there any ditt 
Sea wheat and the Red wheat? Or rather, are they 
not one and the same, only under different names ? 
I have examined both, in the kernel, and in all stages 
\of their growth, from the time the young blade ap- 
peared above ground, till the ear formed and ripened, | cieties bordering upon us, 
ready for the harvest. In appearance, and I am con- 
firmed in the opinion by all information I have receiv- 
ed, the * twain are one’’ wheat. The original name,)| proper places: the annual electi : 
doubtless, was Black Sea, and the Red 1s - acquired a i Moneering campaign 
appellation, from the red hue which the stalk and 
spil obtain in ripening. This variety has not only 
proved the best, but is the- best looking of all the 
wheat kind when growing. It does not in ripening | ¢ : » : 
put on that pale, ehiy, iensas hue which the oli from your lowing herds, and bleating flocks ; the nob- 
kinds assume, but changes its green color for a ‘red 
cast, and its appearance “in the crop”’ is not unlike 
that presented by the red Top grass when undulating 
in the breeze. 
it presents a sight grateful and graceful to the eye— 
and the pleased observer as he beholds the red, wav- 
ing, billowy surface, would aptly denominate it Red 
(Sea) Wheat. 


ed from the corrupting power of the rust. Whether 
sowed early or late to escape the ravages of the fly, it 


I confess I like best to see lightning, out of sight ; 


t least, I like to see it so fur re- 


srence between the Black 


‘hen set in motion by the light winds 


This variety, Red, alias Black Sea, has alone escap- 


has been the same. ‘The rust has caused it no injury. 
The other varieties have suffered almost to annithila- 
tion. So you may well suppose that the Red wheat 
is destined to become the favorite seed with our far- 
mers. In addition to this good quality, its freedom 
from blight, it yields a greater return, than the many 
varieties which have been tried in past years. Those, 
who sowed freely, have raised abundantly, and before 
another seed time will line their poekets with “ the 
Ready ’’ in exchange for seed wheat. 
And may not the enquiry you make respecting 
wheat, well be extended to potatoes ? I passed a field 
only a day since, one half of which was gonsumed by 
rust, and the remaining moiety were green and flour- 
ishing, asthe whole were in mid-summer. Potatoes, 
though less praised, are not less to be regarded, and are 
more valuable to our farmers and our people than any 
single crop. The peans shouted in honor of wheat) 
and corn are, in truth, well deserved. But the “still 
small voice ’’ of the mighty majority, increased and | 


swelled to myriads, by the addition of our Irish citi- | 


\ 


zens of natire growth, (pardon the bull,) is contenually | 








giving its testimony in favor of the potato crop. 1 
have not Jearned to my satisfaction the varieties whose | 
‘gold "’ is not dimmed by blight, and whose ‘ fine | 
gold”’ remains unchanged, and defies the corroding | 
power of rust. I shall however soon ‘set on foot,” 
and ask intelligence as I go. 
(To be concluded. | 
ee 
Original. 
MANURE. 


Me. Hoimes :—A writer in your paper lately en- 
quired, whether, if he should purchase manure at $2 
a cord, and be at the expense of removing it a mile or 


loser by it. 

I would reply, Yankee like, by asking the following 
questions : Ist. Was it ever known that a farmer was 
a loser by manuring a single piece of land too high, 
if he gave no more than the usual price for the ma- 
nure, or by keeping too many swine to assist in produc- 
ing it. I mean a farmer who knows a thing or two 
about what crops should be placed on rich land, and 
who does not expect to raise them on burnt land as 
some do who begin in the wilderness. 

2d. Do not we farmers withhold more than is meet, 
which tendeth to poverty, by being afraid to be at the 
expense of procuring manure, and is not this demon- 
strably sure to any one who passes the highway, 








ed. The morning had not passed into noon, before 


the black clouds mustered themseives “ from the eas, 


larger after cops, and for a longer time than ha 





d , when th htt 
ary pad en they ought to have been thrown into the 


3d. Does not land highly manured Produce much 


rally been supposed ? A a i 


———<—f>-——_ 
ATTENTION! 
Pursuant to a vote of the Franklin Count Agri. 


cultural Society, the board of Trustees of said soc; 
have selected Friday and Suturday the 9th and 10, 
of October next, for a Cattle Show and fair to be hol 
den at the centre village, in Farmington, ' 


By reason of the organization of the society at 5 


recent a period, there has not been sufficient ¢j 
raise an adequate fund to be disposed of in ae 


whole exhibition musttherefore depend uno 
tous offering. In the infant state of the Sociely tive 
cumstance, perhaps ought not to be a source of much 
regret. For the lack of any pecuniary inducement 


n this first trial of comparative emulation, and zeal jn 


behaif of Agriculture and the useful arts, wij| afford 
weir. . .- ‘Bee an unequivocal test of the feelings and views 

I see by the Farmer that you wish to ascertain what | (++ on! oF our young and flourishing pa ll 
these subjects. And the trustees can but feel the 
strongest assurance that the Sandy River yeomanry 
and our numerous enterprising mechanics will manifest 


their characteristic liberality on the Coming oecagion, 
by making such an exhibition of the products of their 
labor and skill, as would be honorable to the older 20- 


At the appointed day, we trust the abundant crops 


of this season will have been neatly secured jn the 


will also have been closed, and we can be permitted 
aguin to intercharge views upon those topics post 
important to our walfare and happiness. Meet us then 


brother farmers, one and all with the choicest specimen 


lest grunters from your sties, and the best productions 
from your fields, 
Let us also there see a goodly procession of ovr 


citizen mechanics, with theirsuperd and most neefi! 


wares& new inventions,that we may know henceturtii, 
where to purchase a genuine article. 

Shall the enterpriseing Mechanics of, Wilton have no 
competitors ? Will the good old town of New Sheron 
give no response upon this subject? 

And first of all things, last on our list, we hope ty 
have an opportunity of making our best bow (triend 
Mott will forgive us on this occasion) to a long row of 
matrons, and their rosy cheek Caugters, bearing tly 
finest specimens of their handy work. Aye the butter 
and cheese too from their daries. By a vote of th: 
society, the Bye Laws have been printed, au 
committed to distinguished individuals in every town 
in the county witha view to obtain an accession of 
members; and the trustees would avail themselves of 
this opportunity to invite every farmer and mechanic 
in the county, who desires to promote the interest of 
both, and areable and willing to advance the sia: 
sum of one dollar annually, to come forward now ' 
aid of the suciety. We want five handred member: 
And can yon, fellow citizens, reside m a couny, bear 
ing the name of Franklin, and yet grudge your int 
ence, and the advancement of one solitary dollar year- 
ly in aid of this your own good cause? | 

The adjourned meeting of the society will be holden 
in the town 160m of the court house on Wednesey 
of Court week, being the 30th inst, where those wi: 
desire can also have an opportunity of joining the 
ciety, and itis hoped that each member will be pre 
pared then or at the fare to cast his mite into the treas- 
ury. 
The several committees will be in session at ‘'° 
court house to review such articles as may be prest'- 
ted for exhibition, and also to direct the lecation 


| various kinds of stock. Provision will be made for the 


gratuitous keeping of all animals worthy of exhiditiot, 
which will be offered for that purpose. , 
A ploughing match will be had on the morning © 
the last day, should competitors desire It. 7 
li is expected an address will be delivered on t! 


two to his laud, he should on the whole be a gainer or | occasiom of the close of the exhibition on Sature®) 


at two o, clock, P. M. 


Per order of the Te ORESCOTT Chairman 


told 
Macxutn’s Apvice ro ais Son.—I have often Ie 
you that every man must be the maker or marer oF" 
own fortune. I repeat the doctrine. BS apo 
upon incessant industry and integrity, area * hes 
patrons of the noblest, the most exalted kind. « 
are creators of fortune and fame, the founder ail 
never can disappoint or desert you. They “ none’ 
human dealings, and turn even vicissitudes of an cs 
tendency to a contrary nature. You have gent" 





where thistles and other noxious weeds are allowed to 


have learning, you have industry at times, but ws 


He who depends 


an fe eee ee. eee oe. 2. 4) 
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perseverance—without it you can do nothing. I bid 
you bear this motto in your mind continually—Perse- 
verance. 
——— > 
PERIOD OF GESTATION IN COWS. 


so as to open and tear under the tools. When receiv- 


One of the most satisfactory experiments relating *¥° days and then treated as fresh skins. They are 


to the subject, on record, is the one made by Earl 
Spencer, and the particulars of which are given in 
the second number of the English Agricultural Socie- 
ty Journal. 


next strongly rubbed on the convex horse-beam with 
a round-edged knife, in order to make them pliant. 
The rough parts are removed by the fleshing knife. 
One workman can in this way prepare 200 skins in a 


The table given contains the results in the case of | day. 


seven hundred and sixty-four cows, and the following 
statements abridged from the paper, will exhibit some 
of the most important of the details : 

First. It appears that the period of gestation varied 
from 220 days to 313 days; or no less than 90 days.— 
Lord Spencer was, however, unable to rear any calves 
produced under 242 days. All under 260 days, and 
re 300, he thinks are decidedly premature, or irreg- 
ular. 

Second. As 314 cows calved befure the 284th day, 
and 310 after the 235th day, the average period of ges- 
tation must be considered as between 284 and 285 
days; although the time stated in the work on Cattle 
by the London Society states it at 270 days. 

Third. {t appears, that omiting those considered as 
premature or irregular, the cows whose period of ges- 
tation did not exceed 286 days, produced 233 cow 
calves, and of bull calves 234; while from those 
whose period exceeded 286 days, the cow calves were 
only 90, and the number of bull calves was 152. This 
certainly gives some support to the opinion so preva- 
lent among farmers, that when a cow exceeds the usu- 
al time, the produce will be a bull calf. 

Fourth. There were 7 cases of twin cow calves: 5 
cases of twin bull calves; and 11 cases of twin cow 
and bull calves. Earl Spencer has never had a case 
in which the sexes were different, in which the heifer 
was a breeding one; they have uniformly been what 
are termed free martins. The cattle of which the a- 
bove record bas been kept, are the pure improved 
Short Horn breed, and one of the finest herds in 
Great Britain. 

; —_>— 

A foreign paper states that a short time ago an in- 
habitant of the village of Si. Dunnet, in the Creuse. 
desired one of his sons, who is seventy-nine years of 
age, to have the horses put to the plough, and went 
into a field with it, accompanied by his family. He 
then held the plough, and when he worked for some 
time, said, taking off his hat, “ My children, let us re- 
turn thanks to God. Tell your friends that your an- 
cestor, after, his hundredth year, ploughed the field 
which gives you subsistence, I yesterday reached 
my hundredth year. : 


_—_<o -— 

4 Hint to the Guls. We have already considered 
itan unerring sign of innate vulgarity, when we see 
ladies take particular pains to impress us with an idea 
of their ignorance of all domestic matters, save sew- 
ing jace or weaving a net to encase theirempty heads. 
Ladies, by some curious kind of hocus pocns have got 
iL into their heads that the best way to catch a husband 
is to show him low profoundly capable they are of 
doing nothing for his comfort. Frightening a piano 
into fits, or murdering the king’s French, inay be good 
bait for certain kinds of fish bot they must be of that 
kind usually found in very shallow waters. The sur- 
est way to secure a good husband 1s to cultivate those 
accomplishments which make a good wife, 

—<f>>-_ 


According to the last valuation, the Blond of Men. | 


ucke us -eher ec cane 
tucke t has prope rty valued at seven millions of dollars. 





GLRBANIVvAaS 
YY THE ARTS AND PRACTICAL SCIENCES. 


From Ure’s Dictionary. 
LEA THER.—(Continued. ) 
Of the tawi ; 
d awing " a ( 
while sheep lente or dressing of skins for gloves, and 
cabin P eather, The operations of this artare: 1. 
® the skins; 2. properls treating them with 


lime : 3 
9 Ue tak ; , Ppern. j 
leather steep, ing off the fleece; 4. treatment in the 
A 


Ph ky, or upon the side of a stream, with a 
tor cleaning he oe washing the skins ; wooden horses 
pinchers fr vem with the back of the fleshing knife; 
plunger for Powe vg, the fibres of damaged wool; a 
Dit; " haha . “hey | the skins in the pits; a lime 
handed fleshin 1a bag tied to to the end of it; a two- 
inches long ne knife; 4 rolling pin, from 15 to 18 
of the ure; Hickened in the middle; such are some 
inns ensils of a tawing establishment. There 

© Provided also a table for applying the oil to 
other MET ay mili, worked by a water-wheel or 
ry 4 dressing peg; a press for squeezing 
astove; planks mounted on legs 


The flesh side of each being rubbed with a cold 
cream of lime, the skins are piled together with the 
wooly side of each pair outermost, and the flesh sides 
in contact. They are left inthis state fora few days, 
till it is found that the wool may be easily removed 
by plucking. 

They are next washed in running water, to sepa- 
rate the greater part of the lime, stripped of the wool 
by small spring tweezers, and then fleeced smooth by 
means of the rolling-pin, or sometimes by rubbing 
with a whetstone. Unless they be fleeced soon after 


a subsequently, as they are apt to get 
hard, 

They are now steeped in the milk of lime-pit, in 
order to swell, soften, and cleanse them; afterwards 
in a weak pit of old lime-water, from which they are 
taken out and drained, This steeping and draining 
upon inclined tables, are repeated frequently during 
the space of 3 weeks. Only the skins of young ani- 
mals, or those of inferior value are tawed. Some- 
times the wool is left on, as for housings, &c. 

The skins, after having been well softened in the 
steeps, are rubbed on the outside witha whetstone 
set in a wooden case with two handles, in order to 
smooth them completely by removing any remaining 
filaments of wool. Lambskins are rubbed with the 
| pin in the direction of their breadth, to give them 
suppleness ; but sheep skins are fulled with water 
| alone. They are now ready for the branning, which 





water, and keeping them in this fermentable mixture 


some old bran water. Here they must be frequently 
turned over, and carefully watched, as it is a delicate 
operation. In the course\of two days in summer, and 
eight in winter, the skins are said to be raised, when 
they sink in the water. On coming out of the bran, 
they are ready for the whjte stuff; which is a bath 
composed of alum and gea-salt, Twelve, fourteen, 
and sometimes eighteen pounds of alum for 100 skins, 


pounds of salt are added in winter, and three in sum- 
mer. These ingredients are introduced into a copper 





Fresh skins must be worked immediately after being 
washed and then dried, otherwise they ferment, and 
contract indelible spots, or get tender in certain points 


ed in the dry state they should be steeped in water for 


the treatment with lime, they do not well admit of 


is done by mixing 40 Ibs. of bran with 20 gallons of 


for three weeks—with the addition, if possible, of 


form the basis of the bath; to which two and a half 








by the French megissiers. They are then dried 
while stretched by hooks and strings. When dry 
they are worked on the stretching tron, or they are oc- 
casionatly polished with pumice stone. A delicate 
yellow tint is given by a composition made of two 
parts of whitening, and one of ochre, applied ina 
moistened state, and well worked in upon the grain 
side. After being polished with pumice, they are 
smoothed with a hot iron, as the laundresses do |inen, 
whereby they acquire a degree of lustre, and are 
ready to be delivered to the glover. 

For housings, the best sheepskins are selected, and 
such as are covered with the longest and most beau- 
tiful fleece. They are steeped in water, in order to 
be cleaned and softened : after which they are thin- 
ned inside by the fleshing knife. They are now 
steeped in an old bran pit for 3 or 4 days, when they 
are taken outand washed. ‘They are next subjected 
to the white or alum bath, the wool being carefully 
folded within; about 18 popnds of alum being used 


for 100 skins. ‘The paste is made as for the fleeced , 


skins, but it is merely spread upon their flesh side, 
and left upon them for 18 hours, so as to stiffen, 
They are then hung up to dry, They are next mois- 
tened by sprinkiing cold water upon them, folded up, 
piled ina heap, and covered with boards weighted 
with heavy stones; in which state they remain for 
two days. They are next opened with a round iron 
upon the horse, and subjected to the streching iron, 
being worked broadside. They are dried with the 
fleece outermost, in the sun if possible; and are fin- 
ished upon the stretcher. 

Calf and lamb skins with their hair and wool are 
worked nearly in the same manner; only the thicker 
the skin, the stronger the alum bathoughttobe. One 
pound of alum and one of salt are required for a sin- 
gle calf skin, Itis left four days in this bath, after 
which it is worked upon the stretcher, then falled, 
When half dry the skins are opened upon the horse. 
In eight days of ordinary weather,they may be com- 
pletely dressed. Lamb skins are sometimes steeped 
during eight days ina bath prepared with unbolted 
rye flour and cold water, in which they are daily 
moved about two or three times, They are then 
dried, streched upon the iron, and switched upon the 
fleecy side. 

Chamois or Shamoy leather —The skins are first 
washed, limed, fleeced, and branned as above descri- 
bed. They are next efflowered, that is, deprived of 
their epidermis by a concave knife, blunt in its mid- 
dle part, upon the convex horse-beam. The cutting 
part serves to remove all excrecences, and to equal- 
ize the thickness, while the blunt part softens and 
smooths. The skins of goats, does, and chamois are 
always treated in this way, They are next subjected 


with twelve gallons of water. The salt aids in the| tothe fermenting bran steep for one or two days, in 
whitening action. When the solution is about to ordinary weather; but in hot weather for a much 


| hoil, three gallons of it are passed through the cul'en- | shorter time, sometimes only moving them in the 
| der into a basin, in this 26 skins are worked one after! sour bran liquor for a few minutes, They are lastly 


‘to the bath, and left in it for ten minutes to imbibe | ’ ! t 
the salts. They are now ready to receive the paste, | suppled by the branning, they may receive the first 


For 180 skins, from 13 to 15 pounds of wheat flour 
}are used along with the yolks of 50 eggs. After hav- 
ing warmed the alum bath through which the skins 
have been passed, the flower is dusted into it, with 
careful stirring, The paste is well kneoded by the 
| gradual addition of the solution, and passed through 
the cullender, whereby it becomes as clear as honey. 
| To this the yolks being added, the whole is incorpo- 
rated with much manual labor. The skins are work- 


\ 


}ed one efter another in this paste ; and afterwards | 
‘or four hours, according to their nature and the state 


‘the whole together are left immersed in it for a day. 
| They are now streched and dried upon poles, ina 
| proper apartment, during from 8 to 15 days, according 
| to the season.. ; 
| The effects of the paste are to whiten the skins, to 
|soften them, and to protect them from the hardening 
‘influence of the atmosphere, which would paturally 
| render them brittle. They would not bear working 
‘upon the softening iron, but for the emulsion which 
| has been iniroduced into their substance. With this 
| view they are dipped in a tub of clear water during 
| five or six minutes, and then spread and worked upon 
the board. They are increased by this means in 
length, in the proportion of 5 to 3. No hard points 


must be left in them. The whiteness is also better | 
brought out by this operation, which is performed |a blunt concave knife and the horse; whereby the 
upon the flesh side. The softening tool is an iron | surface is not cut, but rather forcibly acraped. 


plate, about one toot broad, rounded over above, moun- 
ted upon an upright beam, 30 inches high, which is 
fixed to the end ot a strong horizontal plank, 3 1-2 
feet long, and 1 broad. ‘This plank is heavily loaded, 
to make it immoveable upon the floor. Sometimes 
the skins are next spread over an undressed clean 
skin upon the horse, and worked well with the two- 
handled knife, for the purpose of removing the (first 





the skins, &c. 


and second epidermis, called the fleur and arrtere fleur 














‘another, and afier draining, they are put together in- | wrung at the peg, and subjected to the fulling mill. 


When the sking have been sufficiently swelled and 


oil as follows: a dozen skins being stretched upon 
the table, the fingers are dipped in the oil, and sha- 
ken over the skins in different places, so as to impart 
enough of it to imbue the whole surface slightly, by 
friction w.th the palms of the hands, It is to the out- 
side or grain that tae oil is applied. The skins are 
fo'ded tour together, so as to form balls of the size of 
a hog’s bladder, and thrown into the trough of the 
fulling mill, to the number of twelve dozen at once. 
Here they remain exposed to the beater for two, three, 


of the weather. They are taken out, aired, oiled, and 
again fulled. The airing and fulling are repeated 
several times, with more or less frequent oilings. 
Any cheap animal oil is employed. 

After these operations, the skins require to be sub- 
jected to a fermenting process, to dilate their pores, 
and to facilitate their combination with theoil. ‘This 
is performed in a chamber only 6 feet high, and 10 or 
12 feet square. Poles are suspended horizontally a 
few inches frem the ceiling, with hooks fixed in them 
to which the skins are attached. A somewhat eleva- 
temperature is maintained, and by a stove if need be. 
This operation requires great skill and experience. 

‘he remainder of the epidermis is next removec by 


The skins are now scoured to carry off the redpn- 
dant oil; which is effected by a potash lye, at two 


degrees Baume, heated no hotter than the hand can 


bear. In this they are stirred briskly, steeped for an 

hour, and lastly wrang at the peg. The soapy liquor 

thus expelled is used for inferior purposes. The clean 

skins after being dried, are finished first on the 

stretcher-iron, and then on the herse or streching frame, 
(T'o be continued.) 
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MAINE FARMER, 




















AGRICULTURAL. 


EAST SOMERSET COUNTY AGRICUTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Trustees of said society, offer the following 
premiums on stock, crops and manufactured articles 
the present year. 

Exhibition to be at Palmyra village, on the last 
Wednesday in September and first Thursday in Octo- 


ber. se £ & = 
 Mi> fhe Far ° 

CROPS. 33 & 8 

S £.¢3. § 

= i= c a 

he Ae ts 

Best crop summer wheat not less Liane sn v 
than one acre, $4,00 3,00 2,00 1 


Beet crop summer wheat on burnt 
land, not less than one acre, 

Best crop rye on plowed land, sum- 
mer or winter, notless than one acre, 3,00 2,00 1,00 


3,00 2,00 


Best crop Indian Corn on one acre, 4,00 3,00 2,00 1) 


Best 1-2 acre peas, 2,00 1,00 

For the most peas raised amongst 

potatoes from the least quantity of 

seed, 2,00 1,00 
Best acre peas and oats, half peas, 3,00 2,00 1,00 
Best half acre peas, 2,00 1,00 

dest crop barley on 1 acre, 3,00 2,00 1,00 
“ crop flax on 1-4 acre 3,00 2,00 1,00 
“ 1-4 acre ruta baga, 3,00 2,00 1,00 


* 1-4 do white beans, 2,00 1,00 

“* crop potatoes on 1 acre, 4,00 3,00 2,00 1 
“6 earrotson 1-6 “ 2,00 1,00 

‘ barrel winter apples, 1,50 1,00 ,75 
* onions not less than 8th 1,00 

“ bushel apples to be presented to 

the society, 1,00 


For the greatest net income from 

one acre, let the crop be what it 

may, 3,00 

To any person living within the 

limits of the society, for the largest 

crop of wheat, 2,00 

Best 24 ears seed corn, 0 

Standing Committee on Agriculture, 

Samvuet Suaw, T'nomas Gace, Amsrose Finson 
Ex.yvaun Woop, Jr. Joun RowEtt. 


STOCKS. 
Best stud horse, 8,00 6,00 
“ mare kept for breeding 3,00 2,00 
* 2 year old colt, 2,00 1,00 


“ 1 year do 2,00 479 
“ working oxen not exceeding 
4,00 3,00 2,00 1 


eight years old, 
“ beef oxen, 3,00 2,00 


“* yoke 3 years old steers, 3,00 2,00 1,00 
ts a 2,00 1,00 ,75 
“ tt Be ye. 2,00 1,00 ,75 
" M8 PORReE i & 1,00 ,75 ,50 
« * steer calves, 1,00 ,75 50 


“ team of working oxen not less 

than six yokes from any one 

town, 6,00 4,00 2,00 
“ bull not less than two years old 3,00 2,00 1,00 


* bull calf, ‘ 1,00 1,00 
* milk cow, 3,00 2,00 1,00 
“ beef cow, 1,50 1,00 


“ heifer 3 years old, 


“ milk heifer 2 years old, 3,00 2,00 1,00 


* heifer 1 year old, 1,00 475 
* heifer calf 1,00 75 50 
‘‘ Merino or Saxon buck, 2,00 1,00 
“ Dishley, commen or crossed 
buck, 1,75 1,00 
* doz. Mer. or Sax. ewes, 3,00 2,00 


** Dishly, common or crossed 


ewes, 2,50 2,00 
“ boar not less than four menths 

old, 2,50 2,00 , 
“ Sow and pigs, 3,00 2,00 


Exisan Woop, Jr Committee 
Aratus Hasketn’,) on Stock. 


MANUFACTURES. 
Best sward plow, 1,50 1,00 


Oxiver S. Neen, Standing 








“ cultivator, 1 
“ ]-2 dozen pitchforks, ] 
“ 1-2 dozen rakes, 1,00 
“ 1-2 dozen axes, 1,00 
“ improved churn, 1 
“ “* threshing machine, 2,00 
cart wheels, home manufacture, 2,00 
“ butter laid down in June, not 

less than 30 Ibs. 2,50 2,00 1,50 1 
“ butter laid down after June, 
not less than 30 Ibs. 2,00 1.50 1,00 
“ butter in balls, 20 Ibs. 1,75 1,50 1,00 


DN ee 
a 
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* cheese of 20 lbs. or over, 2,00 1,75 1,50 1 
“ woollen fulled cloth not less 
than 10 yards, 2,00 1,50 1,00 
* wool flannel not less than 10 
yards, 1,00 75 ,50 
| * linen table cloth 6 by 4, 1,00 ,75 
| ™ tow and linen cloth not less 
than 10 yards, 1,00 ,75 
* pound woollen yarn, 0 37 
“ « “ worsted yarn 00 37 
6 * linen sewing thread, 0 37 


* 1-2 dozen dressed calf skins, 

best 1-2 dozen sides sole leath- 

er, 1,00 1,00 
** 1-2 dozen sides dressed upper 

leather, best six sides harness 





| leather, 1,00 1,00 

| “ »air calf skin boots, best thick , 

boots, 1,00 75 

)} “ bureau native wood, 1,00 

} “ table native wood, 1,00 

| “ improved bedstead, 1,00 

Levi J. Merricx,) Stonding 

Samvuer Suaw, Committee on 
Joun Harvey, Manufactures. 


Reevurations.—Ist. All entries for premiums 
'must be entered with Tho’s Smith of St. Albans, or 
| Dr. Benjamin Pollard of Palmyra, previous to eight 
|o’clock on the morning of the day of the show. 
| 2d. Written statements must be made to the ad- 
| judging committees previous to their examination, spe- 
_cifying the kind and quantity of manure put upon the 
‘land, the course pursued in cultivating the same, kind 

of soil cultivated, &c. the management the preceeding 
year, with an accurate account of the expense of rais- 





te 
manure, and ‘n a furrow which had been thrown 
adjoining the fence, potato sets were dropped, co 
distance of fourteen inches apart, and upon these the 
dung of the two next furrows in width was raked and 
spread carefully ; the plough, on again passing, turn- 
ing a furrow upon it and the sets, and makin as 
good work asl ever expect to see. The next furrow 
had no potatoes planted in it, and no dung, 80 the 
sets were planted in every alternate furrow and 
these had the whole of the dung: thus the work Was 
finished in the easiest, quickest, and most perfect 
manner imaginable. 

Now, in all other sod-ploughings for planting, | 
have been dissatisfied with the rough and uneven 
state in which the land had been left arter the plough 
and on which the harrows would operate to much 
disadvantage, and often to an injurious extent, pull. 
ing over the half-turned sods, which would require 
to be replaced by hand, and even then the work 
would be left ill done. My friend had, I believe | 
may say, invented a inachine by which this inconye- 
nience and injury were prevented, and for this, if it 
be his own invention, he deserves a premium—it was 
merely the iron tire ofa broad wagon wheel, whieh 
was dragged horizontally on the surtace of the ground 
by a longer or shorter chain, so as to elevate the 
front to a certain degree to enable it to work proper- 
ly; and by this very simple contrivance, the surtace 
was cut as smooth as it could have been by the hoe, 
and the pulverized earth was dragged and deposited 
in the hollows, as well as it could have been done by 
the shovel; the land being thus as effectually work- 
ed and levelled as by harrow and roller. The use of 
this very simple machine is caiculated to save im- 
mense labor and time; but my friend could not be 
prevailed upon to communicate its use for the bene- 
fit of his neighbors, I have, therefore, undertaken to 
do it, conceiving that it ought to be made known for 
the good of the community. 

In conclusion, [ have known upwards of seven hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes grown per acre, by the above 
mode of planting, which required one flat hoeing on- 
ly by hand for the destruction of the seed weed—the 
root weeds having all been gathered and removed be- 
fore planting the crop—they were not moulded in the 
slightest degree; and tothis circumstance, in con- 
junction with careful management in planting, must 


‘lng the crop offered for premium. Satisfactory evi- | be attributed the great yield of the crop, as also the 


dence of the the truth of their stavements will be re- 
quired. To be entitled to a premium the animal 
| must be owned by a member.or members of the soci- 
jety. 


quality, which was very superior, the bulbs being all 
ofa good size, and not deformed by those knobs 
which are so common on those that have been raised 
by repeated mouldings—would our friends think on 
these things ? A Supscnriper. 





| 8d. The crop must be raised and the article manu- 
factured by members of the society or their familtes, 
| except plows, cart wheels and threshing machines. 

| 4th. No premium will be given when the adjudging 
‘committee do not deem the object worthy, whether 
| there be competition or not. 


Farmer’s Cabinet. 


—<{>—__—_- 
PREPARATION OF SEED WHEAT. 


| Messrs. Gaytorn & T'ucken—Wishing to render 


some service to the cause of agriculture in this sections 


5th. All articles and animals must be in the place | of country,! will state my experiment with wheat, In 


‘assigned for them by ten o’clock on the morning of 
the day of exhibition. 

Gth. The above regulations must be strictly com- 
plied with and then no one will have an opporthnity to 
‘find fault. 





AMBROSE FINSON ae Ss) 
JOHN HARVEY, — aie 1 
LIVE PRINCE, jae? 
JON. STINCHFIELD, | gic 

| JAMES STEWART, ) °°!) 

| St. Albans, May 2, 1840. 

Se 

POTATO PLANTING. 


Sir—On a late visit, which I paid to an intelligent 


field planting potatoes, after a method which I con- 
sider about as near perfection as may be desired; 


adopted for general culture are, to me, amongst its 
greatest recommendations. I speak with confidence 
when I recommend this mode of practice, for I have 
| used it very extensively myself, and have found it the 
| quickest as well as the least expensive, the easiest as 
well as the most certain mode of procedure, which I 
have tried or seen adopted. ‘The only difference be- 
tween my friend’s management and that of my own 
was, he planted under a turf sod, with once plough- 
ing, while I always plough the Jand designed for po- 
tatoes early in the autumn, deep, and well op, and so 
it lies until the spring: the after culture, and before ] 
plant my crop, leaves me but little todo in the way 
of'cleaning and hoeing amongst the crop, it being my 
plan to completely eradicate the weeds and pulverize 
the soil, before planting the potatoes, when double 
the labor in half the time, and at balf the expense, 
can be given for the purpose. 
His method after this was like my own—the sur- 
| face of the land had been spread with half fermented 





friend and excellent agriculturist, I found him in his | 


and the simplicity and ease with which it might bde | 


the summer of 1837, having harvested a crop of very 
smutty wheat, and having been troubled in the sane 
way for several previous years, | determined to try 4 
recommendation I had noticed inthe Cultivator. lac- 
cordingly used the same seed, which was very smutty, 
and, following the recommendation, I washed it in 
strong brine, made as strong as salt would make it, avi 
i then rolled it in lime, by laying it in a heap on the bars 
floor, and sifting the lime on it, and stirring it with a 
shovel till I could make no more stick to it. [ sowed 
about nine acres in this way, and when I came to Har- 
vest it, very lithe smut could be found, [ have con- 
| tinued the same process every vear since, with the 
}same wheat. and have now eradicated the smut from 
lit. I have received more benefit from the experiment 





'than the Cultivator cost me. 

The ruta baga is beginning to be raised pretty exten- 
sively in this section of country, and is fed to all kinds 
2 Hogs eat it in preference to potators 


of animals. 
| SALMON MUNSON. 


when boi‘ed together. 
— Cultivator. 


—— :. 
PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING. 


Sir,—I observe in the ‘ast number of the Cabinet a 
list of premiums for crops, and am given to understand 
that there is to be a show of cattle, horses, crops, &., 
in the autumn. 

Now, I would take the liber’y of hinting to the 
committee on premiums, the extreme interest which 
would be felt, just at this timejof agricultaral improve- 
ment, if a sum could be devoted to,the encouragement 
of ploughs and ploughing. The almost numberless 
varieties of the “very best ploughs ”seem to place 
their merits in a proper point of view, so that practical 
men may have an oppurtunity to judge, by sight avé 
feeling, which is most deserving the public approbation : 
and thus too, would be given an opportunity to show 
the vast difference which there is between good and 
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loughing—a business of more importgnce than 
=< hy se can imagine—for to this first of oper- 
ations is to be attributed, | have no doubt, much of the 
uncertainty and discrepancy which we observe in the 
accounts of the management of crops, even from the 
commencement of their cultivation. Idare say we 
have good ploughmen among us, but [ have an idea 
that in this operation we are more deficient than in any 
other of our field labours ; and should the committee 
think proper to of-er a premium for the best ploughing, 
I would suggest the propriety of confining it to the 
quality, and not to the quantily, of work completed 
within a given time. In other countries it may be well 
to encourage the quick step, but here, 1 am mistaken 
if almost all our labours in the field are not too hastily 
preformed, little regard peing paid tu the manner, if it 
be only done quickly ; but in none of our operations 
ig suca haste to be deprecated as in that of ploughing 
—the foundation of all good and all bad husbandry. 
] am led to the subject at this time by seeing in the 
papers that the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, or 


rather a committee appointed by them, intend to report | 


on the merits of Prouty’s plough, which has, I believe, 
been tried and approved by them. Now, there isa 
plough known by the name of Ruggles, and sold at 
the Store No. 398 in Market Street, Philadelphia, 
which is so like the one known as Prouty’s, and is 
spoken of so highly by the maker and vender, vhat I 
think it would be well if their merits could be tested, 
side by side, by actual experiment, that so a correct 
estimate might be formed, under the sanction of the 
Agricultural Society, for the satisfaction of the ag- 
ricultural community. I observe that the peculiar 
feature of both these ploughs is precisely the same— 
known by the term centre draft; and it would be cu- 
rious to ascertain whether the patent right of one has 
not been infringed by the other. I understand the 


inventors of both desire nothing more thar. a fair oppor- | 


Now, is it not much better to double the crop than | varied experience. A business establishment, unde 
to double the number of acres ? but I have land lymg | whatever form it exists, must be conducted upon dusi- 
‘before me which would yield five bundred per cent. | ness principles, or suffer a failure of course. Manual 
more than it now does, by extra management.—Far- | labor schools, so called, have evidently not been con- 
mers’ Cabinet. An Otp Farmer. | ducted on business principles; their failure might, of 

eee —. have been certainly foretold by any intelligent 
none : Melis usiness man. 
aN =) ‘3 V i S t hy W whe It is nevertheless true, and it is an eternal truth, as 
CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 


founded in the nature of things, and in the constitution 

















of our nature, that if one member suffer, all the other 
members suffer with 1t; aud if one member rejoice 
From the Christian Advocate and Journal. all the others rejoice with it. The soul must partake 

MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. of the injuries done to the body, and the body partake 

Messrs, Editors.--Will you permit me to invite your | Of those done to the soul. 
attention to some views on the subject of manual la- It is a truth no less evident and like that, an eternal 
bor schools, extracted from a Ic tter just received from | ‘uth, that labor and study, or business and education, 
Rev. Cyri! Pearl, of Maine? They are the more and business as a part of education, cannot be separa- 
deserving of attention from the fact that they are the |'€4 without injury to both. God has joined them to- 
result of lopg and varied experience on the part of | gether, and man cannot, with impunity, cast them as- 
the writer. | under, , 

[also send you an answer to Mr. Pearl’s letter, | But as facts are better than theories, however evi- 
which, though intended to be directed to him by mail, ) dent or long established may be the theories, I will 
|may possibly interest some of your readers. |mention a few cases in point, from the thousands 
| Respectfully yours, J. Hotwroox. | Which might be adduced. Itis a fact that nearly all 

wh . ‘the strong men now in our country, in the political, 

I will state briefly what seem to me to have been | scientific, and religious world, have been educated, 
}among the causes of the small success which has) more or less,in one form or another, in schools ot 
hitherto attended manual labor in literary institutions.|Jabor. Governor Hill, of New-Hampshire, recently 
| “First, the want of comprehensive views and busi- | stated somewhere, that Daniel Webster received the 
| ness habits and talents in the principals or managers, | fundamental and best part of his education upon his 
by whieh labor could be conducted in preper, channels, | father’s farm. The same may be said of Gov. Davia, 
Pee be skilfully and economically conducted. The: senator in congress from Massachusetts, Henry Clay, 
business department, consequently, has been too much) Martin Van Buren, Gov, Lumpkin, of Georgia, and va- 
severed from the literary and scientific yor chy rious others highest in poutical life, worked out their 
and has been conducted mainly by hired agency, over) own education. 
which there has not been that rigid and economical} Facts concertrate to the same point in the seientific 
supervision which secures prosperity in businessestab- | world, Franklin, Ferguson, Davy, Bowditch, Whit- 
lishment conducted by interested owners, ney, and hosts of others, had experience, and inter- 














‘OS, > H 7 . . 
tunity to judge by experiment the real merits of their | “Second, there has been difficulty eften occasioned | course with things, the operation of their own hands, 
ity g } 


inventions. Other ploughs there are, cleiming the 
title of the best, and the committee would have it in 
their power to add much to the interest of the day of 
exhibition, and confer an obligation on their numerous | 
agricultural friends, by granting premiums for ploughs | 
and ploughing.—Farmers’ Cabinet. 


<i -— 

LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

Sir,—I wish my brother farmers would think very 

seriously on the advantage to be derived from the sys- 
tem of cultivating no more land than can be well tma- | 
nured. The desire for more land has{been the ruin of | 
thousands, who would at thistime be well to do, if 
their friends had deprived them of one half the number 
of acres which they at that time possessed; while the | 
extra labour and anxie.y consequent upon a_ business | 
so spread abroad, are all that many have ever gained, | 
and all that they hada right to expecttoobtain. And | 
‘t would appear to be a fatality to which persons of this | 
sort are sutject, or they would surely be able te see | 
lhe nose in the middle of their fuce—for one is not| 


more plain than the other, If ten acres of iand can} 
he mace to yield as much as one hundred, merely by | 
concentrating upon it the means of improvement, the | 


labour and care necessary for cultivation of the one | 
hundred acres, the result must be profit of mind, body, | 
and substance, absolutely astonishing! Now only, tor 
amoment, calculate the difference in labor, in hau}- | 
ing the dung over one hundred acres instead of ten, | 
and after that, the spreading it abroad! then come ten 
‘mes the ploughing, harrowing, sowing, wilh len times 
ihe quantity of seed, hoe-larrowing, mowing or reap- 
gy, and bimding and raking, over oné hundred acres 
instead of ten, and extra carrying of crops: and after 
ull this, ler times the rent to pay—I declare it appears 
«species of insanity, this desire fur more land. 

Ihave lately seen a farm where all these evils are 
embodied—of excellent natural: fertility, the fields | 
hirge, and lying on an easy declivity, with every facil- | 
ly for permanent improvement, marl of the richest} 
quality in the middle of the estate, and within three 
feet of the surface—Now, if the owner of this fine 
‘urn of about two hundred acres, would confine hia la- | 
vors to ten acres of the land adjoining his house, aud | 
give all the rest to the stock upon the farm, only mow- | 
ing the weeds, to prevent them from seeding his and | 
his neighbors? land, | believe he would then make a 
Prof, while at present he must make a loss. 

1 was told yesterday of a farmer who cultivated one 
acre of land, which adjoined a field of thirtv acres— 
both were planted with rye; and at hervest a bet was 
made that the yield of the one acre was equa] to that 
of the thirty acres; this was, however, lost, for the | 
cro» of the thirty acres measured exactly three quar- | 
flere of @ bushel more than that of the one acre: these | 
hewls {have seen this day; andT have also seen a-| 
nother field, where the owner offered to dispose of the | 


‘top of rye for a dollar an acre, but could get no pur- 


ch . 
“Haser at that price! | 
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| 
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|so as to afford opportunity for changing from one thing 


| by the fact, that only a part of the scholars engaged | as the ground work of their eminence and usefulness, 


in the buisness department. Labor has not been a} Dr. Bowditch wrote a better work on navigation thar 
sine qua@ non, and at length has become unpopular. lany other man ever wrote, in any language, and better 

“Third, there has been a lack of inachinery, water | than he could have written, except for the fact, that he 
or steam power, or other apparatus, to make labor the | himself was a navigator. j 
more productive. In the religious world two classes of facts lead inev- 
_ * Fourth, the lack of raw materials for manufactur- | jtably to the same conelosion. The strongest andthe 
ing, and the necessity of a’vaneing cash for stock. most useful men among the elergy have more or less 

“ Fifth, the want of a suitable location for market! connected labor with study. In the Methodist Church 
for agricultural and mechanical production. almost every clergyman has been educated, in one 

* Sixth, the want of sufficient permanency in scholars | form or another, in a manual labor school. 
to become skilful operators. 

“ Seventh, the want of instruction by conversation 
or otherwise, during hours of labor, so as to form the 
habit of vigorous mental action while at labor. 
Where several hours are spent daily in labor, the 
power of close and consecutive thinking, while at 
work, should be thorongly formed, This habit}is very 
necessary through life, [am satisfied that the mind 
can be girded for its most vigerous conflicts in the 
open field or the workshop. So may the affections 
and spirit of devotion be most powerfully called into 
action. But instead of this;the efforts of the mind 
and body are apt to be severed, or the one sacrificed 
to the other. [ see not how | could have accomplished | another person, a short time since, that there were at 
one half of the labor which, after some fashion, I have | this time thirty broken down young ministers in the 
been obliged to go through for the last ten years, bat | city of New-York who were incapable of any useful 
for the habits of thinking formed during preparatory | employment, and by compulsion were living upon the 
studies. Being driven with studies, from the limited charity of the people. “ 
time of the preliminary course, and spending some | 
four hours daily in labor, I soon succeeded in making 
these hours as profitable in some departments of study | 
ag any spentin my room. By arranging my studies 


é Among 
the Presbyterians, those who stand first for talents 
‘and usefulness have labored with their hands, The 
} same is true among the Episcopalians, 

Facts of a different and more melancholy character 
(among the clergy give lamentable proofs of the same 
truth, viz., shattered and ruined constitutions, and pre- 
-mature graves of hundreds who have fallen victims to 
the sin of attempting’ to separate what God had joined 
together. I heard a member of a theological seminary 
remark, notlong since, that he would willingly spend 
three years at hard labor in Sing Sing prison, if by 
that means he could regain the health he had lost in 
the course of his studies. I also heard it stated by 


Another genera! fact, embracing hundreds and 
thousands of individual cases, furnishes, of itself, all 
the proof that can Be asked or desired in the case, 
Every apprentice boy, and every farmer who improves 
his leisure time in reading, and in using other means 
to another, three or four times in a day, and thus re-| for intellectual and moral culture, may be marked, 
lieve the mind from too severe and protracted effort! with almost absolute c¢ rtainty, as a man of future in- 
in one direction, i was able to accomplish about twice | quence and respectability: no matter how close orhow 
as mach as I could otherwise have done, and still pre- | vigorous his employment, bow meagre his opportunities, 
serve tue vigor and elasticity of mind and body essen- | or how yreat the obstacles he has, to encounter. Itis 
tial to my present habits of |.fe. ; ‘overcoming great obstacles that, more than any thing 
“Tt is my sincere desire that public sentiment else, perhaps gives energy and elevation of character. 
should be set right on the great subject, and the | Impairing, and too often destroying, both mind and 
means of a thorongh education of the whole being body, are not the greatest punishment suffered by those 
placed in the reach of the whole community. | who thus violate the laws of their constitution and the 

“ Very kind'y, your brother, Cyrit PEARL. | eternal purposes of their Creator.— Morals are ruined, 

“* Gorham, Me.” ‘and souls are lost in consequence of the samesin. A 

New- York, July 25, 1840. long and black catalogue could at once be made out 

My Dear Brother,—Your favor of the 17th, with| of gamblers, loafers, rowdies, and of every vile char- 
the “ Farmer” and “ Mirror,” came duly to hand, J) acter, which have been produced by attempts to force 
can subscribe fully and heartily to your views on the | the education of the mind without giving the body an 
connection of labor and study. I esteem them as | opportunity to participate in its efforts, These are 
lying at the very foundation both of republicanism and | more or less the fruits of all our literary institutions, 
Christianity. It has, hence, been to mea matter of | from colleges, and even higher seminaries, down to 
deep regret, that institutions aiming, or professing to common schools. ; 
aim, to establish this connection, should go into oper-| And is there no remedy forthese evils? Must these 
ation evidently containing the “elements of failure.” | sins continue to be committed, and their punishments 
The causes of failure, as presented by yourself, are | still be suffered ? and that, too, as a part of the results 
precisely those which have been presented to my mind | of the many hundreds of thousands of dollars expended 
and from the same scurce as yours, viz., by large, and ' for the costly array of college buildings, of scores of 
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learned professors, and of our boasted system of com-| As Mr. Thos. Downing and wife, of Dexter, togeth-| Whitman’s Separater and Grain 
mon, indeed, of universal education ? er with a nephew aged 8 years, were retarning from Cl 

There surely is a remedy; and the only difficulty meeting, Sabbath before last, in a chaise, a horse with ‘ : eanser. 

rely y3 y y | . HE ber inf . 

in applying it 13 its entire simplicity causing it to be & Wagon attached to him dashed furiously on to the) Age r informs the public that he has received 
overlooked or disregarded for semething of display, floating bridge near the village, and precipitated the |. ~ Patent for his newly invented Separater, and 
or pomp, or expense; for something that has unmean- chaise of Mr D. and its occupants into the pond where | 8 prepared to accommodate purchasers at short notice.— 
ing terms, learned gibberish mock refinement, or phi- | the water was about 30 feet deep. Mr D. succeeded | The machine thrashes and cleanses the grain in a tho 
ee hical nani otthatnd ca. Ife student knows | in extricating himself and wife, but the chnise snnk | ™nner at ore operation. Call at his shop in Winthrop 
1! P heR 7 ee the | A aa hed the! with the lad. The people soon gathered and the horse Village where may also be found first rate Horse Powerg 

vat the Romans applie e term q me. | and chaise were raised, but without the boy. In an of his construction. LUTHER WHITMAN 
Greeks drus to what we call oak, it is of no Consequence, “hour or two they succeeded in finding him. Every| Winthrop, Sept. 10, 1840. . 
it is, perlaps, vulgar to be able to distinguish an oak | effort was made to resuscitate him but without avail. ‘ 

Strayed or Stolen, 




















tree from a ones or <oigie hand f |Site name was Adolphus P. Sturges. 
The plain and simple ressedy aiweys at hand for) In the same village,two days before, a child of a ROM the pasture of Lora B. Stevens i 
" é , é b | d . t 
these evils in education, is to permit children to use Mr Foss entered the machine shop of ene of the Fac-| sine the 3Uth day of August teed 8 oe 
’ ’ 


their hands, their eyes, their imagination, their judg- | tories, and got in contact with some of the machinery | of a light red color, nataral trotter, with a long tail and 
ment, and, their hearts as all are eager to do, and as which was propelling a grindstone at the rate of 100/ mane ; about seven years of age ; the other is a white 
their Creator designed them to do, instead of the vain | revolutions aminute, The poor child was thrown! horse, short thick and well proportioned, with a small bunch 
and worse than fruitless attempts to confine their at- | round for several minutes at this rate, before he could | pear his sheath caused by unskilfuiness in castrating, as | 
tention to books from morning till night, from day to| be extricated. One arm was broken and his feet and | supposed, which would not be detected without ob in. 
day, and from one month and year to another  Chil- hends dreadfully bruised. He lingered till the next ‘spection ; with one of his knees swollen ; some where 
dru are eager to use their hands; why not let them Sabbath, and died. from 12 to 15 years of age Whoever will give informa. 
use their hands? Children will use their hands for!  4merican Enterprise.— We-understand that the Em- | #? where said horses or either of them may be found or 
good or for evil; why not premit them to use them for peror of Russia, by his agent, has closed a contract | Tetum them to the subscriber, or detect or give any infor. 
the one 48 the surest means of avoiding the other?! with Mr. Norris of Philadelphia, for “ two hundred mation of the thief whom itis feared has stolen them, shall 
Why not give members of colleges an opportunity to | locomotive engines,” forty of which are to be delivered | be suitably rewarded by me. LORA B. STEVENS, 
aid in erecting buildings, in constructing some useful |each year; for which the Emperor is to pay $1,400,-| Greene, Sept 2d, 1840. 3w*35 
implement, in cultivating a garden or a field, in the | OU0. These engines are principally to run upon the} 
time now occupied to blowing up buildings, in removing | sreat rail-road now in construction between St. Peters- 
the signs of mechanics or merchants, or in the destruc- | burg and Moscow. 

tion in some other way of property ecquired by the | een ——— _ 











Grave Stones. 


TEHE Subscriber would inform the public that he stil! 
carries on the STONE CUTTING business near the 
foot of Winthrop street, a little above his old stand in Hab 























industry of others, and used perhaps for supporting Siler aera 
them in a life of idleness and vice. | , Sa J riev, ; lowell, a few doors north of T. B. Brooks’ Iron Store, 
The whole of this subject is so entirely a matter of A this yoy ff rah Mr Tharstou, Mr Levi M. Hahn, |woere he keeps as usual, beautiful lots of New York 
plain common sense, as to render unnecessarv twany | ° Boston, to Miss Betsey Tinkham. | White Marble almost equal to the Italian Marble ; also 
words to make it plain, It may hence be dismissed | In Brunswick, Capt, Joseph Adams of Bowdoinham, to | Thomaston Marble 3 Quincy and Readfield Slate of which 
with a bare suggestion that those who may be inter- | Mies Hannah Danlap. . may be found manufactured at his shop, Monuments 
ested i 1 thie subject or in the republicanisin and Chris-| , © Wayne, on the 13th inst. by Rev. Samuel Fogg, of |‘poub Tables, Grave Stones, paint mills and paint stones. 
Hes Pig | with a ee a: ame iI 4 aie 0 for | this town, Mr Hartson Blackstou, of New Sharon, to Miss | Also has shops furnished with grave stones at Gardiner, A- 

4 ( b , 2 v ‘ ( | , r ; ’ 

a moment, a candid and impartial examination for| man Ww. Bene, OW, gent, Mr. Wm. Gould ; Readtield, Agent, Mr. John Lam- 
themselves a 2: - ne —remme bard ; Farmington, Ebenezer Childs, Esq. ; Wilton, Mr. 
er er leave genre XD | Joseph Bradbury. At all of his shops orders promptly at- 
eran, ome always 7onm, } tended to. Occasional visits will be made at each of these 


Rev Mr. Pearl. Jostan HoLsroox. In Gardiner, Asenath, daughter of Mr Allyn Holmes, a- | places for the purpose of engraving stones left in the care 


| ged ubout 2 years. pose of engr 
bs . of these agents, afier inscriptions are left for them. He 


} y f Avg. M iel i | : wr 
tn Coane, BOD 5 Sng. Se Eien Ramis aaee Bp ‘now as in times past, pledges himself to give satisfaction 


SUMMARY. He was one of the first settlers of the town. About 2 years! ; : : , 
es a . te gy geet work, prices, &c. or satisfy all who call for their troub- 





—————-= 


ur’) cvareer ST poe or pee. eR ~~ | ago he had what was called a cancer, and trusted his life | ; ‘ 
Carrie SHow anv Parr or tHE Kennepec Co. | jp the hands of a person who undertook to cure it by the le. References can be had to his work, which may found 
Sociery.—The Ken. Co. Ag Society’s Show and Fair | job, ‘The disease immediately grew worse and he sutfered | almost every part of the ig a ty age 
will be held on the 14th and 15th of October next, at Win-| the most excruciating pain, and finally died of starvation, | ™¥lating woven iro-ha 4 Prslodaas , “He hae ales oa 
: r ta _| not having been able to swallow any thing for the last four- | "Me engre DEVOW SO 200E8 ; . 

throp. It is expected that an address will be delivered by bom pies Br his life. A postabers me Mag case gar arrangements with Col. Sullivan Dwight, owner of an ew 


- = M . ° a F : a — ; wt " ‘ . 
Hoa. Jauze Sates of Norridgewock. would incautiously entrust their lives in the hands of those | tensive marble manufactory in Thomaston, to be supplied 
| with chimney-pieces, fire frames, hearth stones, facings, 


We anticipate an interesting tune. who profess more than they know. —Con. , | rt : 
-- | &c. of beautiful Egyptian, Irish, and ane 9 Marble, 

Loss by Fire-—On the third of August the house of} ., nepwsw wf At a 8k OG . lm aaan | in sacha way asto be able to sell them cheaper than ever 
Dea. Elis Richmond of Rumford, ta thie State, was | Pee a if OR ag ale ee | t oh.ty , 7, 1840. ‘before. A rb patterns are now set up at his shop in Hai- 
destroyed by fire, together with two barns, fifteen tons \r rom ; vin tay . ooo ye A nel sg cia’ ‘) 4 lowell. ‘Io companies who want to purchase any of the 
of hay, twelve bushels of grain, one sleigh, besides | At market, 379 Beef cattle, 350 Stores, 4300 Sheep,| pove a liberal discount will be made 
most of his household furniture—Loss estimated at; and 1160 Swine. JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
about 1,500. This event was rendered doubly distres- | Prices —Beef Cattle—A small advance was effected N.B. J.C. Jr. has a namber of monuments on hone 


sing by the son of Mr R. who had been confined to | probably occasioned by the limited number at market, | =o * anetice. 7. 
ef and the increased demand this week for the 10th. We ] and attends to the building all kinds at sho : 











his bed for some time previous to the destruction of the | . > acd , ioe 
house.— Zion's Adrocate. |2'so- Gret quality, 5 75 805 ed oe st Vegetable Syrup. 
et (5 50; third quality $4 a $5. | . : . : nt 
We find the following in an old Vermont paper :— | Stores—Yearlings, $8 a 11, two year old at $14 a18; | FOR FEMALES, en encinte. 


The number of regulars furnished to the Revolutionary | and three year old $22 a 28. 
army were, by New England, 147,441; by the Middle | Sheep—Dull. Luts sold for $1 12, 1 25, 1 37, 

States, 56,571; by the Southern States, 56,997. Itap-| and $2. that has ever been discovered. . 

pears by the above, that New England, consisting of | Swine—Lots of 50 to 100 to peddle at 3 1-2c for} Directions for using it, &e., are briefly stated in a sma 
New Hampshire Massachusetts, Rhode I-land and|Sows, and 4 1-2c for Barrows. At retail, from 4 a| pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in whieh are cer- 
Connecticut, furnished more troops for the defence of | 5 1-2. tificates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and ot)- 


qe miost safe and effectual remedy for lessening the 
192 pains and sufferings attendent on paturient WoMmEN, 





the country than the other nine Syates, by 3.872. The). : wwe | er Gentlemen whose Wives have used it. — 
number of troops furnished by Shuth Carolina was! gg . | Prepared by S. PAGE, Droggist, Hallowel!, Me. 
6,448 ; Massachusetts 67,907 ; Georgia 2,697 7 Connec- | THE WEATHER, whom orders may be directed. *; rs 
ticut 31,939. Bp 3 of = Thermometer and Barometer at the office it is also for sale by the dozen or oS by ,¢ 
. ‘ , | Oo! the Maine tarmer. Stimson Reed, N 114 State -treet, Boston ; Noyes 
Heart rending Calamity.—The Ripley Telegraph | " eee, Ne. a ; » Charies 
f ¥ pre) fraps) 7840. & Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Charie 


Nath’! Weld, 


& Chs. b. 
TO 


pe hb ieee po, heap are Hi hea ar |Sept.] Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind. |'Varbell, Gardiner ; I. Alden, Waterville io 
following circumstances. She went to a small creck,| 11+) 58 61 59 |29,40 29,30 29,45) R. F. C.|NNE, NW. Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & 
near ber dwelling, to do some washing, taking her) 12,) °2 58 56 29,60 29,70 29,75.C. C. F.'nw. wn. | Beckett, Portland ; Geo. W. Helden. Heng Po “ 
three little children with her. During the fore part of /13,/ 48 58 |29.70 29, = 29,80,C. F. F.|ww. ww. | Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco Bio 
the day, her children became hungry, she sent the two) 14,| 50 59 58 (29,80 29,75 20.70iC. F. C.inw. nne. | Co. Thomaston; R. §. wre Phillips 

















oldest to the house, to procure some eggs out of a hen’s | 15,| 55 60 62 (29,65 29,60 29,55,F. PF. F.jw. www. | Edmand Dana, wv iscasset ; z tickers; 8 
nest under the floor of the building. They not return-| 16,, 53 68 67 (29,65 29,65 29,70\/F. F.F.!s. H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldoboro ; 
ing, (having been absent nearly two hours) she went) 17,) 57 66 65 (29,75 29,75 29,70\ F.F. F.ssw. sse. | W. Bates, Norridgewock. eoptt. 9 
oy eng! sedan: tuenewbin ya — poet I’. for Fair weather ; C cloudy ; 8S. snow ; R. rain. _ March 7, 1 549, ; 
1e th 8 distress Ww eto 10 | evs ah -_ 

Neves on finding her two children dead. They had| be place of these letters indicate the character of the Stray Riorse. F 
been bitten by a rattlesnake, which, itis supposed, bad | weather ry each time of obsgrvation—viz. at sunrise, at Strayed or stolen from the pasture of Samuel Tarbox A 

: cae? a ’ - ost | BOOn, and at sunset. iD ill le.. th ight of the 6th instant. @ © 
found its way into the hen's nest. The mother almost py auras ae NUT | Danville, (Me.,) on the night o both bind. fet 


i diately re re , intendi get her | wend “ib ty ' Bay Lorse, about ten years old, one or ' 
immediately returned te the creek, intending to get her | The direction of the wind is noted at sunrise and sun- | or Fi be var Be stripe in his face, sears on the back part 0! 


other child and go for the neighbors—but dreadful to! k part of 
ante his thigh, white spots on the back, and on the back par’ ° 
| his forelegs near the belly. Whoever 


relate, when she reached the creek, her third child had | 
tion to the subscriber in Hartland through the 





crept in and was drowned! What must have been the! == : 
Maine For- 


feelings of the wretched mother, we leave our readers | UW inatinee . r 
to imagine. ; ) A ti Wiaeerer Ly ates, be holden | *" % otherwise. where said Horse = be ar shal 
; s)he meeting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holde : i » charges pid. 
A law passed by the Legislature of Virginia to prevent! at the Masonic Hall in this Village, oa Tuesday even- be juleaty sowended ante “JOHN STINCHTIELD 
t 


betting on elections, tuok effect op the Ist. It places) jng next, at 7 o'clock. 

that kind ef betting on the footing of gambling, and,| Question for Discussion.—Is it right ever to deceive ? Hartland, July 11, 1840. Se 
we believe, says the Richmond Compiler, prescribes | All persons interested are invited to attend. ETTER & WRITING PAPER of different ¢ 
similar punishments. ' Winthrop, Sept. 17, 1840. A qualities, for sale at jhis office. 
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Stock for Sale. 
Ts subscriber offers for sale Stock of the following 
kinds, viz: 

1 Ball (called Bolivar) 2 years old. He is 3-4 Durham 
Short Horn, 1-8 Bakewell and 1-8 Hereford. He meas- 
ures 6 feet 10 inches, and is estimated to weigh 1700 Ibs, 
He took the first premiam at the Kennebee Co. Ag. Soci- 
ety’s Show and Fair in 1538 on the best calf, and in 1839 
as the hest one year old Bull. His calves are good, and he 
is considered by good judges to be the best bail of his age 


in the State. 
1 Cow 7 years old, 1-2 Durham Short Horn, 1-4 Bake- 


well, and 1-4 fereford. ‘The stock from this cow is first 
rate. She is with calf by Bolivar. 

1 Ball Calf from tha above cow sired by Bolivar. 

1 two year old Steer that is very large of his age, or I 
woald purchase ene that would mate him. 


3 Breeding Sows, two are pure Bedford, and the other | 


Bedford and Mackay. ‘These sows would be kept if de- 
sired and put to my Berkshire boar. 

3 litters of pigs, one litter is seven weeks old, the others 
three days old. They are from che above sows, sired by 
my fall blooded Berkshire boar. From what I have seen 
of pigs from this cross, I believe they are superior to any 
Ihave had. They seem to possess the quiet disposition so 
necessary for a good hog ; they will attain a larger size in 
the same time on common keep. My price for them is 
$4 a pair at one month old, and 25 cents per week for 
keeping after that tme. Any person who buaysa pig of 
me, and it does not answer my recommendation or his ex- 
pectation, the money shall be returned. 

Also 2 Backs, 5-8 South Down 3-8 Dishlev and Meri- 
no. Also 3 full blood Dishleys, also a few Ewes of the 
same cross. Persons wishing to purchase any of the 
above stock, will find it to their advantage to call and see 
before purchasing elsewhere. J. W. HAINS. 

Hallowell, 9th mo. 4th, 1840, 3 weeks. 


Machine Shop and Iren Foundry. 
OLMES & ROBBINS woald inform the public that 
they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
SUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
where they will be in readiness at all times to accommo- 
date those who.may favor them with their custom. ‘The 
havean JRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 
chine Shop. where persons can have almost every kind o 
Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 
work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their 





kind of work is very extensive aud as good as can be found 
in any place whatever. 

Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—such 
as Cartand Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Mouths, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, &ec. &e. 

Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 
most reasonable terms, without delay. 

Repairing done as usual. 

Gardiner, March 21, 1840. 12ly 


Pitts’ Machine tor Threshirgs and 
Cleaning Grain. 








Mr Evrrox :—I have read in the last Farmer, anoth- | 
er communication, purporting to be fromthe pen of | chine that / have used in mine. He mentions the gu:.td 
Luthar Whitman, but the matter and manner are so | 
feminine and “Beard’'less, T should not deem it wor- | slats or bars which compose Whitman's grate are round 


thy of notice, was it not that he has introduced the 
hames Of ove Thomas White, and bis father to sus- 
tain hiay in the false and groundless statements he has 
published against J. A. Pitts and myself. Whitman | 
has struggled bard in his lust article, to defend himself | 
against the charges [ have brought against him, and | 
make it appear that my statements in reference to | 
lim and his machinery are nothing but a tissne of} 
falsehood and misrepresentations. Hiaving once given | 
a troe and faithful description of my machine for | 
thrashing and cleaning grain, and showed by compar- 
son that Whitman has copied my Improvements, and 
ore than hinted atthe way and manner by which he 
invented his Ilorse Power and Thrasher, it will not 
be necessary for me to go over the ground again. I 
will therefore proceed to notice what is contained in 
“Whitman's repiv” in as brief and concise a manner | 
45 possible, and when I get through I think my Neigh- 
bor Whitman will have no further reason to complain 
thatmy “skull is so thick” and my “memory” so 
“tteacherous’’ but that I can recollect ss many facts | 
connected with this subject as he is willing to hear. 
Ist. It will he recollected that I charged him with 
ridiculing “the Idea that a Muchine could be made, 
which would Thrash and clean grain to advantage &c. 
‘1 reference to this charge Whitman says, ‘I did not 
ridicule the idea of Such a machine, but if I ridiculed 
any thing I presume it was the machine J. A. & H 
A. Pitts first made for that purpose, which, after being 
tried was thrown by and utterly condemned as not ut all 
ae the purpose fur which it was invented. 
steep are the faets in relation to this subject ? | 
ie ant as he has represented ? if they are every word | 
eke seineottoral of the most positive proof by those 
witecesad? r to do the work, as well as those who 
pray its first opperation, and under these circum- 
ces t will say and pledge myself to prove beyond 








controversy that the Machine on which we obtained 
our Patent and which we now use, is, in principle 
in all its parts like the one we first put in operation 
except the improvements we subsequently made in 
tne Fanning mill, the most important of which was 
the fixtures we adopted to return the light grain or 
failings for a second cleaning. The Tbhrasher,StrawCar- 
rier and fanning miil, were the same arrangement, and 
the form and Steer of the machine was substantial- 
ly the same. I have now in my pessession the great- 
er part of the Fixtures of that same machine including 
the Frame. This machine will show for itself, and 
settle Shis point of veracity between Whitman and 
me. I believe this Machine to be the first: combina- 
tion of the Thrasher, Straw carrier and Fanning mill, 
ever made and put in operation in the U. S., it was 
altogether new and novel in this State, and the numer- 
)ous letters we have received from N. H ,Vt., Mass., N. 
Y ,N. J., Penn., Va. I!..Mo. Md. Ohio and Michigan, 
added to the knowledge I have of the machinery used 
in many of these States is sufficient evidence to my 
‘mind, that there never was a portaole machine to thrash 
and clean grain previous to the introduction of ours— 
that we * condemned” or abandoned our first machine 
is tovally false, and as Whitman presumes that this was 
what he © ridiculed”? I will contrast his judgment and 
conduct with the judgment of some whose names are 
among the most respectable in this community, and I 
will let the Editor of the Ma‘ne Farmer speak first. On 
the 178 page, vol. 4, he says: 

‘* We were invited the other day to witness the op- 
eration of an improvement in the mode of thrashing 
and separating or cleaning grain. The machine is the 
joint invention of Messrs. J. A. & U1. A. Pitts of this 
town. Itthrashes the grain clean, carries the straw 
off, and at the same time separates the grain complete- 
ly from the chaff. The machine was the first one the 
inventers hare built,’ &c. Again, in the 5th vol. of 
the Me. Farmer, page 72, we find the following testi- 
mony in relation to this same machine. ‘* An improve- 
mentin the mode of thrashing and cleaning grain has 
been effected by Messrs. J. A. & H. A. Pitts of Wio- 











|chaff and foul seeds in a complete and expeditious 
/manner all atone operation of the machine. 


/ the pleasure of witnessing'the operation of this machine 
advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that | P & P 


| 








throp, Me. which we think exceeds any thing that we 
have heretofore seen or heard of. The improvement 
consists in adding apparatus of a simple kind to the 
common thrashing machine whereby the straw is sepa- 
rated from the grain, and the grain winnowed from the 


We had 
on th 8th. It was propelled by one horse. * * * 
We congratulate the agricultural community in having 
the prospects of so efficient an aid to the wheator grain 
culture, and cheerfully recommend it to the attention 
of the farmers of the U. S. as a valuable improvement 

Peleg Benson, Jr., Sam'l Benjamin, Peleg Barker, 
David Stanley, G. A. Benson, Benj. Stevens, M. B. 
Sears, A. 8S. Richmond, Wm. Henry Lord, Jos. A. 
Metealf.”’ 

2. « T have not in any way infringed upon P's claims 
&c.”" so he has said repeatedly, and he may continue 
tu say so, but I say he bas infringed upon I’’s claims, 
and this [ will endeavor to make appear at a suitable 
and proper time. 

3. “ b called on him to specify one claim in his ma- 


slats at the lower edge of the concave. He says * the 


and made of wood.’ I do not use them, nor did J erer 
use them in my machine; there is therefore as much 
truth in this as in most of his other asserticens.’’ True, 
there fs just as much truth in what I said about this 
rack or grate as in any-other assertion I have made and 
no more, and I feel willing to have all the statements 


and a most lamentable disregard to truth and fairness. 
4. He says, “ Passing over many things which I do 
not deem worth noticing, I come to my Horse Power, 
which he (Pitts) says was invented and put into oper- 
ation by Mr. Dudley Hains of Readfield, some 2 or 3 
years ago. I should hardly have supposed H. A. Pitts 
would have had the barefacedness to turn and twist and 
distort truth in this manner.’” And what does Whitman 
say himself on this point. He admita that I told the trath 
and says, ** it is ue some credit is due to Mr. Hains for 
his invention of the chain, with him it was original,”” &e. 
It seems as if Whitman in his ** Reply” has tried to make 
himself appear as ridiculous as he possibly could in deny- 
ing a fact so notorious as that contained in his quotation, 
und then bearing testimony to its trath all in one paragraph. 
5. ** Now Pitts knows that my machine was specified in 
Jan. 1834," &e. Very well, and who invented and spe- 
cifiad it? We will hear from Luther Whitman on this 
subject, ** 1 have no doubt he knows the whole trath in 
relation to this affair although he does not tell it.” Whit- 
man informs os like this, ‘ It is true some credit is due to 
Mr. Hains for his invention, &c. he not knowing that I had 
previously invented and specified the sume,”’ Again, “1 





never knew or heard that Mr. H. ever disputed my prir 
claim to the invention.’ Now Whitman knew as well 
when he made these statements as he does now that they 
/are literally false. He appeals to the ** books of the Edi- 
tor’ and I will appeal to the same tribana! and abide judg- 
ment. | have not seen the * books of the Editor,” per- 
haps Whitman has, if so, in this he has the advantage, but 
I will venture the assertion that the Editor's book will not 
make him out a man of truth in matters under considera- 
tion. 

6. I stated in my last, that at the time J. A. Pitts and 
myself first made our IH. Power, there was no H. P. in ase 
among the farmers and mechanics with the exception of Mr 
Lane's, and that I believed ours to be the first 2 H. P, ever 
made in the U. 8. that is now in use on the principle of the 
endess chain. Whitman has misrepresented the plain and 
manifest import of my remarks on the H. P. as will be 
seen by recurring to the article which he quotes. I am well 
aware that there were various kinds of what is called the 
Sweep HH. P. in use at that time, and I intended my re- 
marks to apply to H. P’s on the principle of the endless 
chain, and | appeal to all who may chance to read this if 
what I said was not applicable and proper. 

7. **T would ask if his (Pitts) scudl is so thick as to 
suppose that f meant to say that he brought the actual chain 
aud rolls?’ he said ** some 8 or 10 years ago J. A. & H. 
A. Pitts came to me with a carding machine chain and rolls 
that Mr Kendall used under his cirenlar saw carriuge, (whieh 
are known as an English invention) for informacion how 
to make a patent threshing machine that would evade Lane's 
patent.’’ [ pronounced this statement a falsehood length 
und breadth, and he has introduced his father’s testimony to 
prove that whathe said was irae. I will here insert the 
testimony of his father that the statements of both may be 
seen at a glance. 


** Sometime in Dec. 1833, J. A. & H. A. Pitts came to 
my son's shop with a plan of the carding machine chain 
and rolls, for information how to apply these to a Horse 
Power. ‘They came several times for information and sab- 
sequently came to have model made.’’ 

Ezra WuItTMan, 


It will be observed that his father does not say we ap- 
plied to Luther for ** information.’’ He says nothing 
about the kind of rolls, for he knows the surface roll was 
not introduced at this time by us. If Luther had to!d the 
truth about the *rolls’’ there is no doubt bat his father 
would have saidso. The shop might have belonged to 
his son or sons. As to this I am not prepared to say, 








I have made in this controversy plummed and squared 
by the amount of trath there is in what I said about the | 
rack or grate. We will now see how this business | 
stands. ‘ J called on him to specify one claim in his | 
machine that I hare used in mine’’—this he says I at- 
tempted to do, “ but without success.” “ He mentions 
the guard slats,”’ &c.1 did mention them and I mention 
them again, and I wish tobe distinctly understood that 
he has not only used the rack or grate I described in 
my last communication for the Me. Farmer, but he has 
used in bis machine the rack or grate made in the same 
manneras we make it. It was used in the machine he 
put in operation last fall and is now to be seen at his 
shop, and in the same machine, unless he has destroy- 
ed it recently. I have seen it myself and know what 
I sayis true. The rack or grate I described with round 
slats or bars he used in the model he made for the 
Patent Office and claimed an improvement for the al- 
teration he had made. He also made a rack or grate 
in the manner I described with round bars and of wood 
designed to use in the machine which he has now in 
operation, but before he had an opportunity to use it, 
he was certified from the Patent Office that it was an 
infringement on my machine—he then changed the 
gard slats into another form, which in my Opinion a- 
mounts to the same thing, and boldly accuses me of 
falsehood and misrepresentation. I did not know of 
the alteration he had made in the gard slats and the 
notice he had received from the Patent Office at tho 
time I wrote. He has taken the advantage of this cir- 
cumstance and furnished another instance of depravity 





)or any other man, 


neither do I think it material whether it belonged to his son 
‘The question is to whom did we ap- 
ply for ** information,” &c.? It will be further noticed 
that his father says it was the plan of a ‘* chain and rolls” 
that we carried to his ** son's shops for information.’’ It 
appears by what he says that we had a plan of a carding 
machine chain and rolls and wanted information how to 
upply them to a H. P. and for this parpose we went to his 
son’s shop ; if this was the object for which we went I am 
sorry he does not state whether we obtained the desired 
information. Now I pretend to say it is a violation of the 
principles of reason and common sense, to suppose that two 
men of ordinary capacities should seriously andertake to 
baild a H. P. with a ** carding machine chain and rolla” 
destitute of the knowledge how to apply them. ‘The idea 
of making a Horse Power on the endless chain principle 
was not new to usin Dec. 1833. We had previously 
talked on the subject. In the fall of 1828 we invented and 

ut into operation on the sweep principle a H. Power and 

hreshing machine in the town of Fairfield. At this time 
the thing was spoken of between us, dnd if our means had 
been svfficient we might have tried the endless chain. 

In the fall of 1833 1 made the model of a Hotse 
Power on the endless chain principle, in the towo of 
Livermore, by fastening Lags or Slats of wood to a 
lether Belt for the floor of the Horse. I did not know 
at this time the lether Belt Horse Power had ever 
been tried, this Belt brought to Winthrop for the 
purpose of getting the Editor to draft and specify it 
to the Patent Office, when I learned for the first time 
it had been previously tried. J. A. Pitts and I, then 
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adopted the open Linked chain whieh we now use,)both taken the advantage of this circumstance to abuse | the pattern from whieh we took our first Cylinder, 3d 
we explained the plan of our H. Power to the Editor, | and misrepresent me ;—the former in siating that H.| That when White sold his interest in the Horse Pow. 
also the application of the Chain and Rolls, and we| A. Pitts paid “none of the expenses in getting the er, he sold with it all the legal and equitable interest 
4iso explained it to others. All this was done, as 1) thrasher into operation ;” and the latter by the insult-) he had in and tothe Thrasher ; _ if he did not he has 
am able to prove from the most respectable sources | ing and lowbred call he has made for some one to in-| deceived those who purchased of him. 4th. That jn 
previous to our disclosing our plan to Mr. E. Whitman | form him where H. A. Pitts’ shopsare. But to return. | his public advertisements of this Thrasher he has ace. 
Or any other person at his “Son's shop.’ Since the) White and Person went on and made a Horse Power, | knowledged it to be Pitts’ improvement, and called j; 
pablication of “Whitman's reyly. I have conversed | and we also made a thrasher with a wooden cylinder, | Pitts’ Thrasher. Sth. As to the machine for Thrash. 
with his Father on this subject when I stated what and this is the one to which Whitman alludes, by rep-| ing and cleaning grain, { will not bandy words with 
had been published with his name signed to it. He)|resenting the workmanship as looking after it was} him about it. What little he knew about this ma. 
said he guessed it was not so. I asked him to inform | done so bad, that he cannot speak of it without using | chine before he left the State in the spring of 1835, I 
me if there was any thing about the application of our | exclamation points for wonder and surprise! Well, 1) told him myself, and this he knows to be true; and 
chain and Rells to the Horse Power that we did not confess it did look bad enough—and well it might—for | what he has in relation to it is sheer fabrication, All 
understand, and if we went to his shop to get him or ‘the iron work was fitted at Whitman’s shop, and the the draft J. A. Pitts and I ever had to direct us jp 
any other person to show us how to apply them? He! wood work was done by White; but there was no) building our machine to thrash and clean grain was an 
said he did net know that there was. then asked | fault in the principle—it was precisely the same we | open void and ourown judgment, and if White ean 
him if our business at his sop was not to employ him /now use—and with this [ had the most to do. About| show to the contrary, let him do it. 
to assist us to make the chains and gearing for a mod | the time this thrasher was made, J. A. Pitts went to| Near the close of “* Whitman’s reply” he nas at. 
el? he said it was. He said we came there several | the south, and was absent some eight or ten weeks ;| tempted to add insult to injury, because I called the 
times and we talked a good deal about the machine, | during his absence we were employed in making horse | different shops at which I have my machines made, 
and the different ways the chain could be made, &c.,| powers and wooden thrashers, and a short time before ‘our shops.”’ True, I do not own the buildings and 
that he proposed the manner of makinga chain which | his return { sold my whole interest in the Horse Pow- the land on which they stand, any more than he does 
he thought would work well and be easier made than | er patent to White and Person, for which they agreed |the shop where his machines are made. But if 
ours but we would not hear any thing to it but would | to pay me $2500. Afier the return of J. A. Pitts to he was to call it his “ shop,”’ I should consider myself 
have our own way, and that Luther called it *coming | Winthrop, the business was carried on by J. A. Pitts, | in small business to insult him for using the express. 
after “infarmation.” | White and Person. They employed me in the con-| jon ; but his object was no doubt to draw the attention 
3. It seems, that Whitman’s chain to his Horse | cern, and I felt the sume interest in improving the | from the facts I mentioned in connection with “ our 
Power troubles him a good deal, he again says, ““Mr)| machine as if | had been a real owner with them ;) shops ;"’ and as a further confirmation of the readiness 
I. tells rather a crooked story, in one place he calls and I did as much toward introducing the machine to} with which he will pirate an improvoment from my 
it Mr Haines &c.” “I never specified but one chain | practical use as either of the owners, in point of im-| machine, I will mention that I made a bar or pole, and 
and thatis the one I now use.’’ As he is particular | provement and exhibition. I say this without-the fear | with suitable fixtures placed it directly over the one 
in describing the chain that he invented to be the one | of contradiction by those who know the most about} we commonly use in our Horse Power to prevent the 
he now uses. I will again say that he never invented | this business. horses from crowding. Horses will not crowd ona 
the chain he now uses and he cannot produce a single} By a fair trial of the wooden eylinder, we became} Horse Power if there is a pole placed between them 
cireumstance or particle of evidence to prove that he | satisfied it was not sufficiently durable, and soimething | in such a manner as to prevent the sides of the horses 
did, this 1 challenge him to do. | must pe substitutea in its stead. We tried the iron | from coming in contact. I also fixed a lever or break 
I am able to prove that this chain he is telling so| beaters or bars similar to the thrashers then 1n use.) so as to bear on the inside of the band wheel of the 


much about was invented and applied to a Horse Pow- | Sometime in the winter of 1835, I think in Feb.,J.A.| Horse Power, by which I govern the speed or stop 


er and the model of the same was in the patent of- | Pitts and Person went to Montville, Waldo County. | the Horse Power at leisure. Whitman came into Th: 
Shop (if it suits him any better) where I was making 


fice in the summer of 1834, and I think it was patent-; When I saw J. A. Pitts afer his return, he informed 

ed previous to Jan. of this year, that it was examined | me that he had an interview with Mr Gale, of Minot,!the lever, and inquired for what we designed it. He 
by one who knew all about the chain Whitman now } at Augusta, and had mentioned to him the idea of ma- \then went to the barn where our machine was in op- 
uses, and that this person told these facts to Whitman | king a cast iron Cylinder, and that Mr Gale said he | eration, and examined it again ; and the very next 
after his return from Washington. Mr Hains subse-| should not hesitate on account of its strength and safe- | H. Power that came from his shop, had the whole ap- 
quently invented and applied the same chain toa/ty. I think he said Mr. G. told him he had seen a pended to it. Lonly mention this recent circumstance 
Ilorse Power after Mr H. had made the application | eylinder cast for some purpose that went to test the | to show his inventive powers and faculty. 

and tried it, Whitman made a model of the Machine | correctness of what he said, and that Person was| His appointment to meet me in competition is a 
and sent it to Washington, and his object as L have! pleased with the idea, and thought it ought to be tried. | wonderful display of courage, confidence and fairness. 
always supposed to get a patent, and if the person who | After this it was resolved to make a pattern and give | He appointed Saturday the 29th day of August, at ° 
carried the model made sufficient inquiries, he was in-| the thing a fair triay. Mr Gale was a machinist, and| o'clock A. M. at his barn for the trial. The paper in 
formed that it’ was-an old concern, and a patent could | his opinion was relied on with much confidence by J.| which he notified me and the public was not publish- 
not be granted for want of novelty. With a full| A. Pitts in this matter. White and Person thought! ed until the 29th, as will be seen by the date of the 
knowledge ofall these facts, he has advertised this | they could make the pattern to get the first casting, | one in which he gave me notice. [ can account for 
sume thing to the Public as his invention, and still) and made the tral, but did not succeed. Messrs. | the early hour he put meeting on no more reasonabl: 
persists in this disgraceful course. | Holmes & Robbins of Gardiner were then employed | construction than that he feared lest I might get my 

9. I come next to his friend White’s letter, and 1) to make it. Whether J. A. Pitts or Person told White | paper before breakfast, see his appointment, and meet 
regret that my limits will not permit me to show him) about making the east iron cylinder, Leannot say ; but} him at his barn. HIRAM A. PITTS. 
up in the true character he has acted in coanection|[ have uo doubt as the fact that one of them did.| Winthrop, Sept. 1540. 
with the subjects contained in his letter ; but I have | Some time in Feb. or March, White & Person sold | ———— 
already extended my remarks farther than 1 intended | one half of their interest inthe Horse Power to Mr The Waine Farme r, 
when I began, and I would willingly close here, if 1| Grosvenor of Minot. Soon after this J. A. Pitts sold | a " 
could do it consistently with the principles of self-de- | one half of all the interest he owned in the H. Power And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
fence ; but the duty I owe to myself aud to those with | to Messrs. Freeman & Cummings of Poland near Mi- | 18S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
whom I am connected, will not allow me to remain si- | not Corner. and subsequently the remaining part to By NOYES & ROBBINS; 

Jent and pass unnoticed the foul imputations and slan- | J.C. Woodman, Esq., and others, at said Minot Cor- - sat . 

ders put forth in White's letter. Whitman could not | ner—reserving his interest in the State of Maine. J. E. HOLMES, Eprror. . 
have employed a more elastic and suppliant tool to as-| A. P. previous to the last sale had done business with, Price $2,00a year. $2,50 will be charged if pey- 
sist him in misrepresenting facts and slandering me|and I think belonged to the Minot Compat:y—but his | ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 26 
than be has now introduced; and was it not that connection with them was of short duration. I never! cents will be made to those who pay casH in advance— 
White’s letter will go beyond where his real character | did belong to the Minot Co.—and if some others could | anda proportionable deduction to those who pay beiore 
and principles are known, I would take no further no-| say the same they would not look back with regret | the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
tice of him. He has once given a specimen of how | upon the injuries perpetrated upon them by Whitman's | ment is considered due. 

much reliance can be placed upon what he says, (even) tool. Before White & Person left the State in 1835, | Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
under oath,) at the bar of his country, where some | I purchased what they owned which remained unsold | delivered to an Agent in any town in the Siate, will be re- 
who heard him were surprised at the treachery of his| in this State. The thrasher was owied in common) ejeved in payment, if delivered within the year. 
memory when his testimony was compared with the) among those who owned the H. Power, and White's No paper will be discontinued until all “arrearages ar 
real facts in the case. He will know what I mean. 1 part in the Thrasher was one-eighth. LT bought of him | paid, except at the option of the publishers ; and when 
speak of him only in matters that have grown out of | all the interest he had in and to the Thrasher in this | payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more then 
his connection with Pitts’ Horse Power and Thrasher. | State. “oe have been received, should be paid for. 

White has so framed his answers to Whitman's; The most that could-be said of the Thrasher at this| Al) Jetters on business must be free of postage, and 
questions that orb not acquainted with the fuets con-| time was that we had got the casting for the Cylinder. | snoyld be directed to the Poblishers at Winthrop. © 
nected with this subject would be led to think HH. A.) It was not now successfully introduced, and this labor | manications sent by mail should also be directed to W1- 
Pitts never had any thing to do with Pitts’ Horse Pow- | devolved on J. A. Pitts and myself. We made several thre F 
er and Thrasher. It is therefore that I made a brief important improvements, and finally reduced it to aj > Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
statement of the case. I was the joint patentee with | good degree of perfection. Among the improvements | seribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his set 
J. A. Pitts, for the Horse Power, which we made in | that we introduced was hooping ihe cylinder, squaring | wheus : 7 
the winter of ne “— a gy were | the holes for the teeth, introducing pipe or tube boxes | cP A few short advertisements will be inserted at the 
directed as to what plan we shou ‘ adopt for our) over the gudgeons, turning a rim or projection on _the | following rates. All less than a square 1,00 for three 
Hirasher ; and we came to the conclusion that if there | bearings of the thrasher shaft, &c., all of which Whit- |. ti $ 1,25 per square, for three insertions. Cor- 
could be safety in a east iron cylinder, it would be the | man has pirated. When White returned to this State | se i og ¥ I pela hod ‘ 

Saline PS : 20 . ‘tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 
cheapest, most durable and quickest made of any | in the spring of 1336, he had no interest in, and noth- | When A ; o. ye ry important ' 
thing we could then think of ; but the danger of their | ing to do with the Horse Power and Thrasher in this lh amen! ea ene . h ys ae to be 
bursting wus a serious objection in our minds. Our) section of the country, having previously suld and got| “* a ney een eee te eae tee Sone aid for is 
- : e 4 ell . 1 ae -, : “te 7? — . ©" | eredited, and at what Post Office each paper paid for 
next plan to this was to make the eylinder of thick | his pay forthe same; and it is under these cireum- sth : : h e on our 
ore but the difficulty of fastening in the teeth, | Stances that he now comes forward to justify Whit-| sen he we connet otherwise well Gnd the nam 
and the probable expense was an objection to this plan.| man in the course he has taken to pirate my improve- | 2°0*%- . is 
We finally sunsieiiad to try a wooden cylinder. : | ments and injure me. The two a Ba igliae he | O. 1. SANGORN, 22 Exchange St, Prriland, 

In the summer of 1334, if I recollect, Thos. White | got fur his share of the patterns is nothing in compari- | publishing Agent ed thet erty. : 
and R. Pearson came to Winthrop, and J. A, Pitts em- | son to the sum it would take to induce an honorable | GENERAL AGENTS. 
ployed them to work for us on Horse Powers and} man to sucha course ; but White is not honorable in| Horack Warenrs, Augusta ; 
thrashers. ‘The reason why I say J. A. Pitts employ- | this affair—he has acted mean and ought to be exposed. | C. M. Lapp, Hallowell ; 
ed them is because my circumstances were such thatI) I w'll close my remarks upon * Friend Whitman's" J. & J. True, Bangor, 
was not responsible for the bills that would necessari- | tool, by saying, Ist, that White and Person are not the | J. Jounsox, and A. B. Casweur, Farmingte® 
ly accrue in the performance of the work. I wish | original inventors of “what is called the Cast [ron | Jonny O'Brien, Esq., Thomaston. 
this to be borne in mind, as White and Whitman have! Thrasher.’” 2d. That Whi@e and Person never made Gersuom Hype, Bath. 
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